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sopen, vacant space, 


ed and suggest an effective and natural 
way of relieving the crowded quarters. 


nS In this issue of Tite STANDARD a still 
more striking comparison is presented. 
“The rough sketch in perspective of « small 
triangular block in Madison street, recently 


A CROWDED CITY. 


New York, we say, is a crowded city. 
Its popuiation is so large and its area so 
small, that tenement houses are carried to 

t heights to accommodate the poor, 
gnd for the middle classes flats and beard- 
ing houses have taken the place of homes. 
This crowding goes on year by year, and 
unless relief is found the middle class of 
to-day must, in the near future, herd in 

recincts of misery and vice as so many. 
of the working poor already do, and the 
children of both grow up in a polluted 
moral atmosphere to become the social 
dregs and poison of their generation. 


ot showing the crowded condition of the 
poor in New York, we printed three cuts, 
exhibiting respectively a perspective view 
pf Mulberry. bend, a ground plas of the 
bend, and a ground plan of the tenement 
block bounded by Canal, Baxter, Bayard 
and Mulberry streets. In the three blocks 
shown on the two ground plans the build- 
ings, zepresented by shaded lines, covered 
aimost all the ground, leaving less aggre- 
gate space in each block than the area of 
either of the abutting streets, while the 
perspective view showed a continuous row 
of two, three and four story structures 
along the margins of the block, and a con- 
fused mass of other buildings on the 
interior spaces. These and buildings like 
them are hiding places of immorality and 
crime, and “homes” of the working poor. 
{nto them people are crowded like pigs in 
asty. There children are bornand reared, 
and out of them come the vandals of 
modern times. They are breeding places 
of pestilence, nurseries of vice, and a very 
chamber of horrors te all whose sensibil- 
ities have not been deadened by familiar 
contact. 

That this crowding is unnatural is self- 
evident; and that it generates social dis- 
eam from which society must perish if 1t 
be not eradicated, is a truth that confronts 
the investigator ut the threshold of his in- 
qurv. How to prevent it is the problem 
that perplexes. “‘How can crowding be 
avoided in a crowded city?” is a question 
ofien asked. But, in truth, this city is 
not crowded, and it was to illustrate this 
that in our last issue, along with the per- 


spective view of one block and ground | 


plans of three in a section of the crowded | 
district, we also printed a ground plan | 
of tirenfy-two blocks five miles away 
and in the heart of the city, terri- 
toriallv, on which there are less than three 


hundred houses, or not twice as many, on. 


all these twenty-two biocks, as on the two 
blocks of Mulberry bend, and about four 
&mes as msny as on the single block 
bounded by Mulberry, Canal, Baxter and 
Bayard streets. 

In this startii ng comparison every struct- 
are is counted as a house. But since 
nearly ajl the structures on the twenty- 
two lots up town are small frame houses 


| 
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or temporary shanties, while in the crowd- 


ed districts many of the structures are 
wide, deep and high, the capacity of the 
twenty-two lots to relieve the crowded 
quarter is almost beyond computation. 
Qn ten of these lots, bounded by 
Fourth and Fifth avenues and Ninety- 
fourth and Ninety-ninth streets, our dia- | 
gram of last week showed thirty odd build- 
ings; but every one of these is a shanty, 
and all that land is practically vacant. 

In bringing these two districts together, 
pne crowded with people as a neglected 
garden is with weeds, and the other an 
vast in comparison, 
we at once show that the city is not crowd- 
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used by the Morning Journal im its tene- 
ment house crusade under the manage- 


lying between One Hundred and tenth 
and One Hundred and twentieth streets, 


~ porth and south, aud Fifth and Eighth 


for itsUf No grouni plan is needed to 
show how nearly the block is covered by 


eight five-story buildings. 


avenues, easi and west. The sketch speaks 
The angular | 


‘Spening in the center is no more than a! 


the others neither light nor air can pene- 
wate, except from the street. But in 
the cramped rooms of this jam of houses 
families are forced to herd, while acres of ! 
Jand within a hail hour's ride are almost as 
bare as an vpen field. 

The ground plan on this page shows 
thirty quadrangular blocks, each capable 
of accommodating eighty houses of com- 
fortable size; or, allowing space for St. 
Nichoias avenue, 2,280 in all. At present 
there are but 190 buildings on this iand. 
Only 120 are shown on the diagram, be- 
cause the others are shanties and tempo- 
gary frame houses. But if we count ev 
kind there is still ample space for 2,090 
more houses. Thus it appears that ninety- 
one per cent of the land shown in our dia- 
gran is Vacant. 


tight-well for four of the buildings; into | 


{ 
{ 
This congestion of our population is by no 
@eans confined to the squalid districts, 
though there its evil effects are more 
obvious. In boarding houses and flats the 
mMerrymaker does not jostle the mourner, | 
gor do the indigent and the vicious so 
slosely mingle; but on a somewhat higher 
plane of comfort and respectability the 
icing house and the tenement are repro- 
daced in the boarding house and the flat. 
fhe disappearance of the home which is 
sucha marked feature of the growth of 
the city is prophetic of social disaster. 
This tendency, first manifested on the lower 
round pf the social ladder where it. culmin- 


estes in the Mulberry bends of our metropo- 


In last week’s STANDARD, for the purpose 
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POLO GROUND. 


lis, has moved steadily upwardround after 
round, until few but the very rich can say 
that they have a home. Scores and scores 
of houses on the west side and on the east, 
outside of the aristocratic quarter, but also 
outside of tenement districts, houses that 
present an outward appearance of com- 
fort, are only hives, in which the better to 
do mechanics, clerks and small business 
men eat and sleep. Every one of their oc- 
cupants might have a home, a real home, 
at no greater cost of living than he pays 
now, and as convenient to his place of 
business, if master builders could gain ac- 
cess to the vacant spaces of the city with- 
out paying ‘an Yaivfinols entrance fee. 


The crowding of tenements, board- 
ing houses, apartments and flats in 
some quarters, while within the limits of 
the same city there is block after block of 
vacant land, would amaze any one unfa- 
miliar with our customs. The apparent 
disposition to swarm would be inexplica- 
ble; and how could he help attributing it - 
to disposition, when opportunities for rea- 
sonable segregation were so near at hand 
and so easy of access? On investigation, 
however, he would learn that it was due, 
not to the disposition of the people, but to 
a legalized privilege which had become a 
subject of barter and sale—to the privilege. 
of owning and dealing in land as if it were. 
a chattel. 


In the district shown on our diagram this. 
week the average price of vucant lots 
fronting on Fifth, Sixth and Seventh 
avenues, including corners, is about $13,- 
000; on Eighth avenue it is somewhat 
higher, and on the cross streets it is about 
$6,500. 

In the district’ between Ninety-fourth 
: street, Second avenue, Ninety-ninth street 


ae ane pate and Fifth avenue, shown on our diagram 
ment of Mr. Wingate, is brought in juxta- | : S 


‘position with a diacram of the vacant lots 


last week, the prices run from $7,000 to 

$15,000 and more. Inside lots fronting on 

Second avenue, and those fronting on the 

side streets, are held at $7,000; those | 
fronting on Lexington, Fourth and Madi- 

son avenues at $10,000; those on Third and 

Fifth avenues at $15,600, and corner lots | 
at a considerable advance on the price of 

inside lots in the same neighborhood. 

These prices are a tariff imposed on 
capital as a condition of building. The 
money that would be sufficient to erect 
two good houses must be paid to the 
owner of a vacant lot for the mere right to 
build one. If the builder would avoid 
the risks of debt by using his own capital 
he must have not only enough to build a 
house, but twice as much more to pay for | 
the privilege of building. If he borrow 
capital, he must ultimately pay for this | 
privilege the same as if he used his own 
capital, and meantime must pay three 
times as much interest as would be re- 
quired if he could devote all the capital to 
building; that is, he must pay interest on 
the money he borrows to buy the privilege, 
as well as on that with which he builds. 
In either case the purghaser or tenant 
must in the end pay the whole or the 
builder will be bankrupt. 

That this condition of things discourages 
building is obvious. There must not only 
be a demand for buildings, but an effective 
demand, or buildings cannot be erected, 
for it is the user of buildings who pays for 
them. That there is a demand can not be 
doubted when we consider the crowded 
state of many parts of the city; but effect- 
ive demand is sadly crippled. People can- 
not pay for the house room they so badly 
need. This is true not alone of the deni- 
zens of Mulberry bend, but also of clerks, 
professional men, small merchants, me- 
chanics, and the more useful members of 
society generally. There are two reasons 
why they cannot pay, having a common | 


EF’SFTHA AV. 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY HOUSES ON THIRTY QUADRANGULAR BLOCKS. 


SOLID BRICKS AND MORTAR --PERSPECTIV} 


tae en ea recees e . 0 ; 
cause. The first is, taking the vacant dis- | shelter the class of people who now scek 


trict shown on our diagram for illustra- 
tion, that they must, either in purchase 
price or rentals, pay three times what the 
building costs; two-thirds of their pay- 
ment being for the ground privilege 
and one-third for the house. This they 
cannot do, and. are forced into: closer 
quarters where they pay more in propor- 
tion to accommodation, but less in fact. 
The house, therefore, which they want 
and for which they could pay if it were not 
so heavily burdened with the price of a 
mere privilege, is left unbuilt, and the iand 


i remains vacant. From this condition re- 


sults the second reason. The industrial 
activity of the city, consequent on exten- 
sive building operations, is so paralyzed by 
the crippling. of effective demand for 
houses, that the labor market is glutted; 
wages all along the line of labor, from the 
hod carrier to the master builder, from the 
car driver to the merchant, are pressed 
down by competition; and the ability to 
rent or buy houses on the part of those 
who want them is still further diminished: 
Thus, as the price of vacant land rises, 
the necessity for swarming increases. 


In 1859 there were crowded quarters in 
New York, but none—not even the worst 
—was so crowded as many districts are 
now. And then the crowding was almost 
confined to the very poor. What we call 
the middle class lived in comparative com- 
fort. They had their business troubles 
and their struggles with the world, but 
they had hardly begun to swarm. There 
were boarding houses, but they were not 
yet substitutes for homes; there were 
better class tenements, but they did not 
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VIEW OF A BLOCK ON MADISON STREET. 
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refuge in them, and in deference to whose 
feelings they are called “flats.” At that 
time Ninety-fitth street was tuo far away 
from business points for workingmen of 
any class to think of making a home there. 
They could not buy land in that region for 
use. But, in expectation of the growth of 
the city, land there, even then, commanded 
a high price—not so high as to be pro- 
hibitory to all but the rich, as now, per- 
haps, but still, in view of its inaccessibility, 
so high a price that few, if any, could 
afford to buy except as a speculation. 

Then it was that a man, whose name is 
of no importance, since there are many 
cases like his, bought seventy-five feet of 
laud, fronting on Ninety-fifth street and 
running through to Ninety-sixth street 
along what is now Lexington avenue. For 
this land he paid $2,400. In 1871-2 Lex- 
ington avenue was extended through the 
land, taking off a strip thirty-five feet deep, 
but leaving a frontage of 200 feet along the 
westerly line of the avenue and a depth of 
forty feet on each of the side streets. For 
this invasion of his landed privilege the 
city paid the owner sever thousand dol- 
lars, or $4,600 more than all the land had 
cost him twelve years before. And in 
1886 he sold what remained of this land 
for thirty-four thousand dollars. Thus 
an investinent of $2,400 yielded him in 
twenty-seven years a gross profit of $38,600, 
and as his taxes and Jegal interest on his 
investment were more than paid by the 
city’s purchase and rents he received from 
squatters who erected shanties on the 
place, his net profit was over thirty-one 


thousand dollars. 
Who is to pay this profit? Lf land titles 
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were suddenly abolished, the latest pur- 
chaser would; but if they continue, it will 
be paid by the tenants who in the future 
live on that land. Meantime, industrious 
people of New York are forced to pay ab- 
normally high rents in crowded quarters 
because this land, and acre after acre like 
it, are kept out of use, and to submit to 
low incomes because the burden which. the 
price of such Iand imposes on enterprise 
and capital makes competition close and 
business stagnant. oo 


Every public improvement adds to the 
value of kuid by making it more desir- 
able to those who van atord sty par the 
price demanded for the privilege of using it. 
This fact is well llustrated by the elevated 
roads which have raised the values of Har- 
lem Jand enormously, and is thoroughly 
understood by speculators in land. The 
station at One Hundred and sixteenth street 


and Eighth avenue, a point which may: be. 


found on the accompanying diagram, is at 
a great height above the street. This has 
a tendency to depress land values in that 
neighborhood. People who would submit 
to the inconvenience of ascending and de- 
scending these long stairways every day 
cannot afford to pay the prices that prevail, 
and people who can will not undergo the 
‘inconvenience. 
There is, therefore, no demand for: that 
land for use, at prices. satisfactory to the 
speculative owners. 
late J. H. Sherwood, John Crimmins. and 
the Astors, 1 


dollars for the construction and running of 
a free elevator at the station. That this 


and make building temporarily active: 


But with the fresh demand prices. and 
-rents would rise; the donors of the free |: 
-elevator would get back far more than the 


umount of their contributions; speculative 
values would feel the impulse, and the 
building boom would. experience a pala i 
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i difference between the lives. of tho 


To remedy this the ! 


large owners of land in that 
locahty, have subscribed eighty thousand | 


an inducement to rich tenants: 
-there jis no doubt—an:° inducement which 
4+ would: create a demand for houses there, 


The New Vouk: Times: referring inv an. 


editorial last Stunday to Mayor Hewitt's 
efforts to close up the dives. ~and: dance 


halls, said that most of. these places are 


resorts of. bad. chai ‘acters of both sexes, 
in which. ‘many a youth takes his first 
steps on-the road to vice and crime. 


That | Be 


this is a. deplor: able fact no-one will dis- | 


pute. But the remedy suggested by the 
Times isa poultice for a cancer. It is that 
greater private and public effort.should: be 
made to ‘provide cheerful and respectable 
places where those who have no attractive 

homes can spend their leisure time with- 


out degradation.” The Times impliedly ad-.| | 


mits that the people for whom. it feeb 
this “private and public effort’ are those. 
who have not attractive homes, and that 
those who have need no such. resorts. 
But if the home tends to morality anil. 
virtue, as it undoubtedly docs, why not 
lend our. efforts to providiug all with 
homies, not from donations of the charita- 
ble rich, but by restoring to the people 
their natural but confiscated right of places 
for homes? 


Turning to another column of the Times, 
in an editorial on “The West Side,” ‘we: 
find the increasing homelessness of our peo- 
ple attributed to “the shape of the island,” 
which, it says, is of course the final cause. 
“Tf,” it continues, ‘““New York could ex- 
pand in all directions as readily us Phila- 
delphia it would be as easy here as in Phil- 
adelphia for a man of moderate means, | 
living on wages or fees, to own his. own 
house within a reasonable distance of his 
business.” The shape of the island, then, 
is the reason men of moderate means can- 
not have homes that would keep 
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day: 


the people. 


: bef: ore 


“duced by the peasant family 
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“tee away from meine ‘dene: 
New Yorkers are homeless and conse 
quently vicious, then, because. the. Lo 

made Manhattan island SO: FenEs Bat 
Jong. Why, sae why. 


short and thick? S 
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our ee is sreaier that v 
many more homeless pe rople.. ‘Te 
land speculation can “corner? 
more easily here than lee Were rH : 
Creator to widen the island, which we can 
hardly hope for, some relief would follow; — 


-acant. lo 


profi itable, as we easily can, immediate,. 


absolute and permanent relief would: re- 


sult. Real estate speculstion keeps people 


from having homes, because prices of lots: — 
run up so high that it. requires more than _ 


three times as much to buy the ground on : 
which to build-a house as. it does to b r 

So long as this is soho 

resorts of infamy plentiful. 
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land values. mo 


AN INSTRUCTIVE EXHIBITION. 


A Show of Gadecasactie Table of a Prince 
; and the Table ofa Pauper. 


in London for exhibitions of all sortsand kind 

illustrative of the progress of the British 

empire, suggests a democratic exhibition of | 

things as they really are in Great Britain 

The Democrat gives a list of pos 

exhibits as a reporter might deseribe ther 
Section A.—The design of this. sectic 

ilJustrate. the relation OF the royi 

At the entr ance wer 

muds; et one sO small. that we 


hich above our heme and spre a 

us. The first was called‘ 

of an Agricultural Family 

Wages of the Royal Family. "7 

of the last were said to be thirty 
times greater than the cther.~ The wor 
was, spr 
beautiful array of .corn, yegetabies, | my and. 
cheese. There was no specimen of work done — 
by the royai family in the exhibition. — 

ous volumes and speeches had been ent 
to the committee, but the committee were | 
unable to see how work done by the 
royal family’s secretaries could be called ~ 
work done by the royal family. Much interest 
was manifested in two tables set at the end of | 
alarge apartment, called in the catalogue. 
“The : Table of a. Prince and the Table. of. He 
Pauner.” The meal of the first; when seb ISE: 
himself alone, was costly enoug 

given two hundred working men a aaron: : 
dinner. The food set before the second was 
hardly enough to. sustain a child, and 

the most untempting. description. It is ‘des 
‘scribed on the catalogue as “The. food sup~ 
plied to old men and women who have added ~ 
thousands of pounds to the value of the whole. 
country.” The ladies showed. much. inter- 


her majesty and the dress worm by a work-. 
ing girl.” The first we Ci annot and the second 
we will not describe. : 
Section B.—In this section is ilustrated the’ 
who 


make the money and those who spend it.. The 


‘feature of this section was tivo. companion. 


pictures by our great democratic artist—“‘The 

Family of the Inventor? and “The Family: of 

the Man who Profiteth by the Inventio Jf. 
Another title to. the first micht be cleanly 

starvation, which is more terrible by far than 
squalid starvation. In an attic. without furni- ~ 
ture and without fire; but. with walls : 
as clean as newly fallen snow, 2 woman ane 
children, with cheeks. shr unken. from 

are clustered round the bed of a dying 

In the other, a buff and bloated person i 


hair ed. Gauchter with. ‘h aldints 
married the heir to a. dukedom 
proposing the health of the brid 
telliug how much the: country 
honesty and industr 
Family of the Millworke 
of the Millowner? are al 
by the same talented ‘artist 
under fresh aspects the o!d 
distress and: wanton plenty. 
Section C.—Here we have vi 
tions of “The Home of a Tt 
teenth Century.” Care. 
select only. the homes: of t 


of the exhibition. ts 
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RETAIL STOREKEEPERS. 


WHAT THE LANDLORD AND COMPETITION 


LEAVES THEM. 


The Expericnce of Men iu Various Branches 

. OF Resrail Trade—A Class Whe Cannet 
Strike fer Short Heurs or Higher lu- 
comes, 


How many retail! storekeepers are there in 
york! What, on an average, 

¢ their profits?) What is the relation of their 
gncome to rent? Dothes, as a rule, own the 
houses ja which their business is carried on? 
Do they reap the reward of their merits as 
business men? Have they any interest in the 
development of the political and social ques- 
tions of the day’ Do improved machinery 
and modern methods help them or operate to 
the detriment of their business? 

During the past week many retail store- 
keepers of the city were visited by a writer 


‘for Tuk Staxparp and asked such questions 


es these. 

There are no meaus of finding out through 
Official or authoritative sources what is the 
number of retail dealers in this city. Brad- 
street's agency does not know. The census 
does not tell. The business directory contains 
more than 500 pages of the names of business 
men, nearly 50.00) in all, but while 
it has lists of lawyers and architects it 
does noi give the uumes and addresses of 
the largest class of retailers, the small 
dealers. Guesses at the total number of the 
retuil dealers, whose stores line nearly all the 
avenues and many of the cross streets, vary 
greatly, some dealers estimating that there 
are probably 5y.000 and others that there are 
about 150.000. Itas Known that there are 
about 12.400 liquor stores. Five stores of all 
other kinds to each liquor store would give 
about. 75.000 proprictors of revail stores. 

The proprictor of a hardware and tin store 
answered the writer's questions by saving that 
he had bad his place ou a ten veurs’ lease at 
$800 a year back in the ‘6us. but when the 
lease expired the Jundlord added $700 a year 
to the sent. without putting on a dollar in im- 
prevements. Tn thirty years his rent had 


atoubled, while the house beeume an old one. 


The hardware retailer is being injured by 
peddlers, who. having learned a fittle as to 
ihe working of tinware, manufacture and sell 
it themselves. Machitie made goods xlso bring 
down profits very low. Bors ran the ma- 
chines. Free trade could not make the busi- 
ess aDY Worse. 

Aretuiler in fish had been an observer for 
aauy years of Ure tendencies of business in 
his locality. He thought the uumber of stores 
iucreased Touch Taster than population. He 
when ulonge First avenue, 
about a mie, there were 
culy two buteher stores, while now there are 
neariv a dozen. Peuple seemed te think that 
if there was a sture roum Vacant cn an 
avenue there should be in some way a busi- 
Mess LO pay its rent. He thought the motive 
wostmen bad in going into busimess Was to 
become their own bossex As masters of 
themselves they could stand many privations 
which they would not suffer if working for 
others. 

A First avenue buteber told an interesting 
Story of his experience with a Jaudlord. When 
he set. up in his business, he took a three years’ 
lease of uw corner sture ut $80 a month. He 
was ambitious, knew his trade, took a pride 
in is, Watched closely how be could please his 
customers, managed economically, worked 
from half-past 4 a. m. to half-past S$ p. m., and 
builtup a payiug business. As soon as his 
lease expired, his landlord asked &9% a month 
of bin. He paid it, supposing that was to 
fur x year. But in a month or 
two the landlord asked for 8116, and a littie 
later for $125. The tenant here called a hait 
amphaticaliv, locked around and found a 
whole house io let in his neighborhood, leased 
t,. and left the corner where he had pros- 
gered, io run the risk of a new site for his 
gusiness. Fortunately his trade followed 
aim. “The corner Jandlord. after having his 


store room on his hands for a long time, turned 
at inte a liquor store. 
und groceries said that a ! 


A dealer in teas 
few yearsagea doilar a pound was consid- 
ered cheap for tea, but now the same quality 
could be got for about one-half the sum 
While other causes had some influence in low- 
ering the price, competition had the largest 
share. Drummers now went from house to 
house and floor to floor taking orders for tea 


by the pound. With a market raked over as 


fine us this fact signified, he saw no hopes for 
large accumulations of wealth for a tea dealer. 


“he dewlers had tried to get up combinations 


in which members were to be bound to sell 
ever tie counter cnly at schedule prices. But 
some dealers could not be bound by their 
word und the combination broke down. He 
had noticed last week ina daily paper adver- 
isermmenis of the sale of ten grocery stores at 
auction. That was constactly occurring; men 


. made ventures and failed. 


saealer on First avenue, 
who was talked with, said that landlords 
never had slack times. He had worked for 
many Years down town for a boss, had saved 
a few dollars, gone into business for himself, 
and was now working hard for a landlord. 

His day's work was from 5 a. m.v0 11 p. m. 

He could not strike fer short hours, and a 
strike against the landlord he knew would be 
@ very short one. He sold cigars and to- 
bacco, and pevple seemed to be smoking clay 
pipes and cigarettes, on which there is little 
profit. 

A dealer iu hats ou the Bowery said that, 
according to his cbservation, retail dealers 
They 
bad no means of organizing to protect their 
interests, as have wage workers, and the only 
way they could better their condition would 
be through political action. Tkey did not 
look foxy much assistunce from lighter taxu- 
tion; there was something deeper than that to 
vome from legisiation. Asamutter of fact, 
he said, a very large number of storekeepers 
had voted for Heary George last November. 
Rents ranged on the Bowery from $1,500 fora 
small single sture to $6,000 for a house occu- 
pied by a dime wuscum. The average was 
€1,600 for a single storeroom on the ground 
floor. He showed the writer a vacant store- 
room, the rent of which is$2,500avear. Three 
tenants failed in business in this store in three 
years. Itis a part of the Astor estate. Of all 
classes of peopie, he thought, none were so 
directly at the mercy of landlords as small 
business inen. 

A Bowerv shoe dealer, who had a store- 
room and basement, each 2 by 90 feet, on a 
ten vears’ lease, at $2,000, believed he paid a 
modcrate rent. Competition Was keener 
than ever in the shoe trade. The intro- 
duction of the shoe business into the dry 
goods and clothing stores bad a bad effect on 
wales in the storesin which shoes only were 
sold. Astorents, be knew of a ramshackle 
building worth no more than $6,000 which 
was renting at $2,500 a year. No repairs 
were miude « On it, except such as the tenant 
was obiiged to make to protect himself from 
mclement Weather, and the house was a dis- 
grace to the Bowery. The lot on which it 
svas built was worth from $15,000 to $18,000. 
kt was Trinity property, and he did not know. 
what that corporation had ever done to 

create tbat Value in the lot. 

Auother shoedeaier on the Bowery related 
to the writer his experience with a rack-réent- 

ing jandiord. In the fall of 1878 be took a 
corner store on a lease of @ year and a half, 
paying a rentai at the rate of $1, 800 a year for 
the first six months and $2,000 for the next 
year. At the expiration of his lease $200 was 
added te his rent for the following year, and 
bur one yeur's lease Was given him. The neat 
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' effects of grasping landlordism. 
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year $300 was added, the next §300 and the 
next $200, so that in 1884 he was paying $3,000 
for the same cld storeroom on the same old 
Bowery. The only cause for this raise of 
£1,200 in the rent was that the landlord found 
that he could pay it. In 1884 the house was 
sold, and the new owner immediately added 
$1,000 to the rent. This drove the shoedealer 
to other quarters close by, where he secured a 
five vears’ lease at about the rent. he was pay- 
ing in 1578, and where his customers followed 
him, and he is doing even better than before. 
Since he left the corner store it has changed ten- 
ants five times, that number of dealers having 
failed toraise money cnough to pay the land- 
lord. 
renting the corner store on a one-year’s lease, 
he put in the cheapest fixtures he could get. 
and paid no attention tothe place any further 
than to keep out burglars and the rain. The 
landlord bad suggested that if he would put 
ina plate glass window his store would be 
more attractive, but he found no inducement 
for muking such costly improvements on a 
one year’s jease. Now that he had a five 
year ® lease he took care to have a clean, at- 
tractive, handsomely fitted up place. He 
could readily anderstand how a tenant farm- 
er would not give a landlord his labor in mak- 
ing improvemeuts on reuted acres. But it was 
not necessary to go to Ireland to see the evil 
The Rowery 
merchants could testify to every form of legal 
piracy which could be exercised by land own- 


ers. There were men who knew the possible | 


rental value of every storeroom and house 
from Chatham square to Cooper Umon, and 
if they found a place held at a smaller reut 
than they believed could be squeezed out of 
it, they rented it from the owner and took 
chances in subletting it. These men knew 
better than did the owners of large estates 
the value of a storeroom to a tenant. for they 
watched his trade and knew when he could 
afford to pay a high rent rather thau move. 
The man who owned a single house was a 
harder landlord than was the owner of a lurge 
estate, for his espionage was closer. 

A dealer in whatis known to the trade as 
“gents? furnishing goods” said he thought 
that to-day New York had scurecly one-halt 
the stores of this kind that it had fifteen years 
ago. High reuts and keen competition, and 
especially the competition of the great gen- 


eral stores. had thrown many a goud business | 


inau out of a fairly well estabshed trade. 


The managers of large stores help to control | 


fashions. They inanufacture neckties, shirts, 
eallars, cuffs and similar goods. 
found that: a style in any goods was not likely 
to suit the papular taste, the stock was dis- 
posed of, even at reduced prices. und no 
more made, while if the fancy of the public 
Was caught bv « style, they had the facilities 

to quickly make up a large quantity and take 
advantage of the fact. 


goods counter ina large store is run much | 


more cheaply than is a small store selling the 
same line of goods and nothing else. 
counter 
rent. It is manuged by boys or girls 
under a flour walker who, exercising 
the supervision of the smal] storekeeper, con- 
trols many more salesmen and womeu. The 
pay roll is, therefore, proportionately smaller 
than in the single store, and the sales far 
greater. The keeper of the small retail store 
may buy stock froma down town jobber at 
what appears to him a very low rate, yet the 
stock may turn out to be ill chosen, because, 
as the fashion of the scason is developed, the 
jobber may dispose of goods of the same stock 


at “bankrupt prices” to get them off his hands, ; 


and the retailer, being unable to sell his stock 
ata profit in competition with later buyers 
from the jobber, is subject to a loss which it is 
difficult to retrieve. 

<A gentleman who lately sold a large dry 
goods and notion store and retired from the 
retail trade, after being engaged iu it fer 
many years, spoke of the change that had 
taken place in business in this city since the 
time ho entersd upon it. He had been 
obliged to take up with the sale of one kind 
of goods after another, as people expected to 
make asmany of their purchases as possible 
in one place when they made any at all. The 
old time country store keeper sold dry goods 
and molasses, salt fish and shoes, and it now 
looked asif the large general stores of the 
city were to return to the old method of 
keeping much the same assortment of stock. 
He had begun by handling dry goods only. 
Counter after counter had been added in his 
place of business, until he was selling dry 
goods, shoes, boys’ clothing, toys, stationery, 
notions of many kinds, gents’ furnishing 
goods, and some lines of household goods. 


He did not see how a small retailer deating | 


in but one of these lines could make ends 
meet. He bad seen many stars and few 
He regarded the f:ilure of small 
dealers in the lines he had been dealing in as 
almost a certainty inthis city. They could 
not compete with the methods of the great, 
well known stores. 

How the beer trade of the city is manaced 
is a matter of common knowledge. The beer 
pool has partitioned the city among its mem- 
bers, and, under Its judicious management, 
every quarter has salvons euough to meet the 
demand for beer. The brewers control two- 
thirds of the saloons through mortgages, the 
retailers being salesmen rather than owners 
and dealers. The profit on a single glass of 
beer is a large one, but the earnings of any 
cne saloon are apt to be small, because there 
is another saloon close at hand to share with 
jt the sales of a neighborhood. The same is 
true of the liquor business. 
so much cut up that dealers say it is the ex- 
ception rather than the role to make money in 
eitber, though there is a popular impression 
that the beer and liquor trades flourish even 
wheb all others are dul!. 

A prominent cigarmaker said the sum real- 
ized on a thousand cigars by a retail dealer 
ismore than twice the amount paid for the 
labor of making them and the wholesale 
price put together. A retail dealer to whom 
this fact was mentioned, said. with a smile, 
that that was no more than right, since it 
took the average retailer twice as long a time 
to sell a thousand as the maker was engaged 
in making them. Another fact that retailers 
could not overlook in trying to make large 
profits was the enormous reuts they had to 
pay- Privileges in hotels and similar crowded 
places came high, and it was necessary, in 
order to drive a good trade, to follow the 
crowd. Of late years some of the large 
manufacturers of cigars had established a 
custoni somewhat similar to that of the brew- 
ers. <A great firm would either set up its own 
retail stores in town and country, or make 
good terms with such dealers us confined 
their sales to the brands made by it. Qn to- 
bacco, smoking or chewing, dealers look for 
very little profit, and cigarette smoking has 
become a prevailing custum despite the dis- 
couragements extended by dealers, who saw 
no money in it for them. 

The retail storekcepers of New York, asa 
class, are men of pronounced individualism. 
They think and work for themselves. Their 
plauning, saving, managing and forecasting 
are not for utber men’s profit. They have a 
keen intelligence which tells in commercial 
affairs. They need no explanation of the 
economic facts relating to rents, profits, inter- 
est and wages. They rub against these 
entities every day. There is an increasing 
number of them asking why their activities 
and merits should be subject to forces which 
in themselves are stagnant, and which only 
become productive when united with true 
‘capital and labor. These forces may all be 
united under one term-—monopoly. The move- 
ment against monopolies, commonly called the 
labor movement, has no more sagacious or 
interested observers than the retail shop- 


keepers. 
—o—————E_— 


A Church Buysa Taxing Privilege. 
New York Herald, March 21. 

It was the Collegiate Middle Reform Dutch 
church that bought the five lots at the Boule- 
vard and Eighty-seventh street, sold by L. J. 
&L Phillips f for iat at private contract 


The shoedealer said that when he was } 


| tion of homes or for farming 


i on mortgage, 


When thev | 


+ Ues. 


The gents’ farnishing | 
: have to find their support by wage working, 
because they could not support themselves | 


The j 
in the great store costs Jess in ! 


Both trades are: 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
Theughtfal Questions from 2 Conteme 
porary. 
New York Volks-zeltung, March 21. Transiation. 

Henry George’s paper, THE STANDARD, 
which has now reached its eleventh number, 
contains any quantity of most readable con- 
tributions on sccial questions. Next to the 
unusually numerous signed articles by able 
writers the most important feature is the 
Jarge number of “answered objections” to 
Henry George's proposition to make the un- 
earned increment of Jand value the only object 
of taxation and let all wealth created by 
labor go tax free. Many of these objections are 
merely misunderstandings and are quickly 
straightened or set aside. Many, however, 
are carefully thought out and are answered 
fully by George himself. We call particular 
uttention to this interesting department. One 
objection, however, has not been made and, 
therefore, has not been answered in THE 
STANDARD, and this we offer now. 

Henry George believes that placing all 
taxes on land values will make the way casy 
to solve the social problem: for if ail tand 
not used by the owners must be sold cheaply 
or given ap in order to evade high taxation, 
then working people will buy it for the crec- 
purposes. By 
this means the supply of wage workers in the 
market will be iessened and, therefore, wages 
will rise, and bv thrift wage earners will be 
able to become independent, or they would 
become fariners. 

First, it cannot be unknown to Henry 
George that everything which tends te geit- 
eral to cut down prices fer the ineaus of sub- 
sistence (food, rent. ete.) will be ut the same 
time (under capitalistic regime) ames of Ies- 
sening wages. ln fact. his knowledga of this 
truth betrays itsell in mauy parts of his writ- 
ings. He can only mnean, therefore, that the 
number of wage slaves, who. after the ue- 


complishment of his purpose, will erect homes | 
on unused lauds will be so great that it will 


counteract the tendency of Wages to fall. 
This is, however, very improbable, for, in the 
first place, too many have not the means to | 
puta small plot into working condition and 
tend it and yet keep free from debt; in tie 
second plhice, they could not vet a loan 
because thea (he fund, would 
rise in value, and with this rise the taxes 
would rise, so that householders (would 
have continually inore and mnore tu pay. and 
becomes less uble to pay off the mortyage. 
Next, me community Would have to provide 
sewers, Water ducts. street lighting, ete., 

without decent property holders. as they 

would be ruined by assessments, and these pub- 
lic needs Must be paid for out of the single 
Jaud tax, and therofore must raise land val- 
Fourth (and this is the most important), 
the supply of laborers, by immigration and 


| growth of population, w old not be lessened. 


The house owning laborers wouid always 


wholly on their house plots, and would have 

to widerbid the newcomers, which they would 
be able to do, and would not be any better 7 
than at present. 


We expect the placing of all taxes on lund 
values to make easy the solution of the social 
question, but net merely because working 
people will take up iand for homes or 
farms. They will find land all around them 
which they may take for either purpose if 
they wish, free of price or tax; and that they 
will take it for homes to a very great extent 
we believe. But we do not expect that me- 
chanics or unskilled laborers, in any great num- 
bers, will go to farming. The effect of such 
atax would penetrate deeper and reach far- 
ther than the Volks-zeitung thinks, Not ouly 
would it enable men who want homes and 
those who want to farm to eet the land for 
nothing without going beyond the borders of 
civilization, but it would also set the whole 
community at work, improving, producing 
aid trading. 
ment of men in the very occupations in Which 
they now engage to an extent that bus never 
vet been realized. The demand for labor 
would be vastly increased and steadily grow. 
In other words, illimitable opportunities for 
laborers of every kind would open up. The 
inevitable effect of this would be to. increase 
wages. 

That it is the tendency of wages, under 
present conditions, to fall as the cost of 
living falls, is true. This is because working- 
men are in competition for opportunities to 
work, and the cheaper they are able to live, 
the less they ean afford to 
take in bidding against each other for a 
job. Buta taxon land values alone would 
change the competition for work among work- 
ingmen into a competition for workers among 
employers. Our contemporary will certainly 
agree tbat if this be so wages will increase 
(the competition for workers continuing) until 
they reach the point of earnings. Thev ean- 
not go beyond that point for the sane reason 
that a quart jug cannot hold more than uw 
quart; and they will not stop shert of that 
point so long as deinand execeds supply. 

This shifting of competition from the man 
to the ‘“‘boss” wili be due not merely to-the 
fact that the “number of wage slaves who 
will erect homes on unused land will. 
be so great that it will counteract the tend- 
ency of wagesto fall.” but also, and in greater 
degree, to the fact that “ware slaves” will 
be slaves no longer, but independent citizens. 
The opportunity opeu to every man of having 
a place for a home free, and of being able to 
get a living, eveu though it be w poor one,” 
directly from the soil, will utterly destroy 
the element of coercion which now enters intu 
every contract between what the lawyers 
call “master and servant.” At present the 
servant’s alternutive is market wages or 
homelessness and starvation; then it would 
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workers of their children, that te thie S apie of | to work the well or let some one else work it.. 


waye workers could be kept up to meet the 
needs of employers only by keeping wages up 
to the full earning poiut. 

4%.) If the land tax were imposed to nearly 
the limit of value, there would be no land 
mortgages. The only mortgages, then would 
be on improvements. 
not affect the value cof land. Nothing but de- 
mand could do that. We do not believe that 
debts should be collected by law, but if they 
were, debtors would tind it easier to pay if 
wages were high, than now, when wages are 


(3.) Sewers, ete., should be paid for out of 
common funds. The value which they might 
give to adjoining land would be taxable; but 
the occupiers, in their tax, would be paying 
for nothing bat the udded benefits they 
would receive, und that not in a large sum, 
but in yearly installments. 

(4.) It is true that the supply of laborers .by 
immigration would not be lessened. 
be larvely incrensed. L¢ would in all probabil- 
Jand is privately owned. But this would be a 
good thing. It would increase the co-opera- 
tive power of labor here, and while that would 
creatly add to cur jand values, the whole peo- 

| ple would beuetit: by this increased valuc and 
there would still be plenty of free lund left. 


Why Farmers Leave Thely Farms. 


Hivpr Park, Mass.—Why do so inany men. 


jeave their farms and scek employment in 

centers of industry! IT understand that the 

Jand value tax would induce men to vccupy 

the land, and make a greater deinand and: 

consequently hivher wages for wage workers 

in manufactories: but it puzzles me to knew, 
, Why farms are abandcned now, if they would 
! be 'scught then. JOHN A. JACKSON. 


Fanning is abandoned chiefly. because it 
does bot pay 


| To begin w ith, he must mortgage himself to 


i buy afarm, a large part of the price being for: 


the mere natural opportunity — land: this 
makes him in fact a tenant to the mortgazee, 
though in form he is owner: then he must pay 
tuxes on his stock, barns, houses, 
so on; and if by industry and thrift he in- 
creases the value of these his tax is higher; 
and if he goes to the store nearly everything 


he buys is plastered over with a custom house | 


tux if a foreign. product or with a MeLOpo-, 
lists protective turilY tax if a home product. 

Perbaps farms ure abandoned also because - 
man is a gregarious animal. The jeolneion of 
fann fife is not agreeable to the farmer’s boy 
and is torture to the town-bred man. 

Beeuuse farms are net sought now or. are 
even abandoned does not argue against the 
land value tax usa social reforin. That tax 
would take the rental value of Jand for pub- 
lig use. The effect. would. be that no. land 
would bave value until at | least two men 
j wanted to use it; whereas now any land 
| which. two i men would like to: fence in’ on 
| speculation, without the slightest intention of 
| using it, has value, 
available land is fenced in. There would be 
so much land, both in city and country, which 
nobedy would want to use if land values were 
taxed that anyone who wanted 4 lot for a 
home or shop, or a tract of land for a farm, 
could get it near at home withcut price and 
without tax. Taxation would not affect it 
untila growing community in the neighbor- 
i hood gave toit a special yalue—“social value” 

as itis sometimes called in contradistinction 

to utility. 


' 


Mechanics would not necessarily take ad- 


| 


rantage of this condition by. resorting to 
yfarms. That would net be essential to a 
rise of wages; wages weuld rise because 
workingmen would be independent. The 
farm laborer could farm: for himself without 
either leaving the community where he was 
born or paying for a natural opportunity. 
The city Workingman could. get 


mortgage, and, 
tract of employ ment would involve value of. 
service, and not the alternative to the laborer | 
of small wages or. none. 
place for a home without. price e 
independently and fr eely with a prince, | but: 
he who. is a wanderer. on the face of the 
earth must take what. Ww ages he can: get or 
starve, 
The same conditions would satisfy y the ere- 
various nature of men on tarms. Farming 
commnunities would consist of villages, and 


not, as now, of w idely seattered furm house Se 


They would also make f: urming protitable by 
practically abolishing mortgages, and almost 


wholly exempting the gr eat body of farmers + 


from every form of taxation. Therefore, 


| men who had 

| and: prosper, 

| pursuits would follow their inclinations, und, 
|» protected by free contr uct, prosper also. 
| 


‘Another Poor Man Afraid. of Losing. His, 


New YorkK.—Suppose T had lived at the be-: 
cinning of the city and had owned a lot atthe 
present corner of Fifth avenue 
street, taxes being very light then, but, as the 

“ity prew, that land yitlues became so. high 
| that fi could not afford to pay my Laxes; would 


Thaveto give up tomy rich neighbor? Again, 
if, after T was settled; 1 disvovered an vil 
AV ell Ol my land that woud: make the lund 
more valuable and | increase: my taxes. If 1 


Such mortgages would. 


It would 


ity nearly depopulate every country in which. 


The tarmer is taxed.to death. 


ih 
| 


crops und: 


and consequently all: 


a home free. 
of all taxes and without: the ornament of a: 
in all occupations, the con-. 


He who can have a 
an: contr act: 


a taste for farming would farm 
and those who preferred other: 


| 


1 
ae: 


} 


[ 


Ve 


| 


L farms would hive 
‘many 


| 


[ 


ues discourages land s 
‘to glut the market with 


modities. 


‘supply by” discour agin 


US. how your | jane theste 


a Others 


push ahead. | 
they earned, and that is more tian they ci can F 


“under your. proposed system, 
-eurity in their ‘tenure as they. have now, and 


under: 
_pereentage of its rental -value or otherwise, 
“und the rights of Owners ure not sought to be 


If you couldn't work it, which would be very 
doubtful, or wouldn't, which wouid be quite 
probuble if you got into an oil ring, then the 
community: ought to have its value just the 
same us if you did: work is AN you: could 
pessibly lose in any event wotld be the shares 
of other people in a commen property, and. 
that; we say c 


‘to. lose. 


Land Vatue Taxes and House Kent. 


BUFFALO, Nes -—When the w pule of taxa- 


tion is thrown upon the landowners. how is’ 
house rentao be prevented: from. rising. ac- 
cordingly? ff. SVENSSON. 

The. bieher the tax on land) values. the 
cheaper land w ill-be, for a taux on land val- 
speculation. and. tends 
rucunt land: the 
the ten- 


cheaper land ralues are the greater 


deuey io improve land by building houses and | 


otherwise; and, the more houses there are: the 


lower house reuts will De. 


Landlords do net. low cr grotmd rents when 
taxes on land values are reduced. They are 
not philanthropists. They take all-the tenant 
will give. Nor. can .they increase .ground 
rents wher ‘taxes on land viulues are 
A taxon eround rentis a kind. of tax whieh 


candidly. we’ should want, you 


rinereused. 


‘ing farmer who gives a mortgage for part 
(the purchase price, diseovers. a mine on his 
| farm, he will not lose lus. farm nor: t 

he has paid. Neither wil! a 
up upon his lund or in tl 
ben hood. \ In either case h 
the expense of the 
But if the far 
discover edi 
cine. the. nei; 


be hens ye ts 
mo the ee 


interest. J 
could 

exempt from taxes 
not bother. hin. 
earo tor him, more | 
But a gre: op 

to pay To 

| price. Th 


J terest on it a 
rent. 


annol be thrown off upon the consumer, and | 


in that respeet differs from a taxon com- | 


A tax on land values increases the 
supply of land by bringing more into market; 


however 
Oy ents of rom of 


whereas. Bix on commodities decre: ases the! 


produc ‘ion. 
ure low in te 
= omenerut 


* 


most, you 


: shifting the burden. 
of taxation from: dmproy eines, ‘to the land, 

coins to affect us? Way down here in Dixie, 
én the cottonfields, we are generaily in the ve- 
lation of laudiord and tenaut, and the result: 
so-far is Hab Very, satisfactory. to” either ole. 
Many tenants have become land owners and: 


nany land owners hive become tenencs. Now, 
60 the owner of it. furm, lar 


por stil Ww ho 


has strugeted these many years. under wd- 


Verse CIMentustances: to kee ep it Lip. What will 


Wilkat sive him 
~obaele- 
lite see. 


| be the effectoof your theory? 
a push forward, as suite “contend, a 
ward, as others ef We dow't 

As to your. other 
accord With you. J. E. Hine. 


“Your tenant furiners Ww ould pay tao taxes; 
your land owning. famners whe work. their. 
their: taxes redueed, and in 
cases escape: laxation entir rely. and 
SF would have to ed ts work. 

There is land enough in Texas to sive every. 


family in the United States a, piece of «round 


large enough to make a living from: but your 
lund is so monopolized: by speculating Jand- 
lords: that working farmers cannot get.a farm 


without struggling hard for-ily aud when they 


get it they must pay tuxes on all they own, 
produce, eat, drink and w ear. If taxes were 
shifted from products to land values, the land 
inonopolists would let go and land would be a 
glut in the market.° In a short: time larve 
areas of the land of Texas would be as Tree 
asuir. The ordinary farm would have little 
or no value, except what labor had given to 
it, and the owner of such: a furm would pay 
ouly a small tax, or none at all. Your taxes” 
would be wholly paid by people who owned 


land that was exceptionally desirable, such us 


city lots, farms near cities, mines and so on. 
‘This would cer tainly ® give ¥ Gar farmers a 
Atvany rate, they would keep all 


do now. 


: Security of Tenure. — 
Sax Franeisco, March .7.—An ‘Answer! to 


Queries (in StaNDaRD of Feb. 12 i) states. that 


“land: and. homestead: owners. would - have, . 


that: nothing -more would. be required of 


“them.” Now your system. proposes as anend > 
-to be. attained that private property in land 


shall be ubolished, and: to effect: this, that 


land shalt be taxed to the full rental -value.- 


At present lind is not taxed in any case or 
any systen) of assessment over a small 


How then. -can othe 


impaired in any way. 
involving as it: 


change of increasing: “the tax, 


positions, We ure Unb entire | 
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prodrige the tax, bes 
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Jay Gouldi there will 
ments! He at present 
support himself and al 
the remainder of their 
Lona a TANS work. 
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near. by alfor 

{ laborers all 
work for bin 
will have to be ear 


the ‘same: se-.} 


‘the ‘have ‘ot eis els 
ot not abe ‘ts they. are ou 


dition cannot couti i 
capital protitless oe 
it himself, for every oue w 
ties will acquire capita 


does the gradupl but. certair abolition otown-: 


ers’ interest, ove the same secur ity: as, and: no 


more burden ‘of tax than, the present system. 


and. Fiftieth | 


; not diminish Ss! 
: diininishes | income tr 


Was nh Hichi man JL could dev ea the oil Nee 


but being poor would I hav 


be the wages demanded, or, at the worst, a. 


poor living fora tine. And it makes a vast 


difference with a man’s independence whether |. 


his refusal to work for another on the mas: | 
ter’s terms iuvolves destruction or discom- 
fort. 
the supply of ‘Wage laborers below the de- 
mand, aud consequenily tu sustain wages at 
the earning point. But beyond this, the ranks 
of what are now waye slaves would be con- 
stantly depicted by the desertion of men who, 
with good wages, had saved cuough capital 
to yo into business for themnselves, which they 


could then do without the risks that attend 


small business ventures uuder existing con- 
ditions; and the children of the future, in- 
stead of being born to hopeless servitude, 
would be joiut inheritors of ever accumulaung 
values of land, and offspring of parents able 
to give thein a fair start in the world. 

Our contemporary wiil probably say, and it 
is true, that the values which labor in co 
operation creates, Would not go to the laborer 
iu wages. But these values are represented 
by the value of land, which, wader tbe system 
We propose, would be taken for public use. 
Thus the laborer would get what he iudividu- 
ally earned, in his wages, and what he as a 
member of the community earned, in’ the 
equal benetits he would derive from 
values. 

To answer our cuntemporary’s ‘objections 
seriatim: 

(1) While many have not the means to put 
land into such condition as to employ it to 
best advantage, no healthy man will starve 
or perish from cold if he have free access to 
land. Moreover, so many now competing for 
employment would, if land were free, become 
independent workers, and make independent 


This independence would tend to keep: 


land | 


valuable ane reason of opulation or. the dis- 
covery of an oil well, its value was. made the 
sole basis of taxation ! 


to lay a voldcn egg on Sunday, ure you any 


Suppose your hen, |: 
which has been haying six cgyo a Ww eek,. begins.) 


poorer if the volden cges are nmi mide the sole 


busis of taxation { : 

You are confused by the notion ‘that a jand 
yulue tax would take from you something- 
which you already have. 
would only take future ground rents as you 
collected them. 
mands no ground reut, and you therefore pay 
no tax, how 
rent arises and the community says, This be- 
longs tous! Are you not rather benefited by 
exemption from ull taxation during the time 
when your land cannot be rented. 

As to giving up to your rich neighbor, that 
would depend on you. If you thought you 
could do better by moving a littie further up 
where there were no land , 
| quently no tax, you would probably sell out 
} to your rich neighbor, but if you preferred 
not to move, you would not sell. Ina pecuni- 
ary Way it would be about as broad us Jong, 
whether you moved to non-valuable land and 
paid ne tax or stayed on the valuable lund and - 
paid the tax. Your labor and capital would 
produce about the same net result in either 
case. 

If an oil well was discovered on your land, 
and the land became valuable in consequence, 
| you would, of course, pay for the value. In 
j that case it would be to your interest cither 


Is would not: It 


are you injured when ground 


values, and conse-" 


If at one tine your laud com- j 


of interest, 


asked, “What security have the 
users of land on which they have 
L homes for its. further tenut ee 
“nut. speaking of “tenure” in its legals 
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Of the community: | : 
For? 


the conutunity. tow hom: that. vaine of right 


belongs, to take ip {rc roi hin i ds not to interfere 


-avith his tenur 


Thus far of land tiavi ing ‘a Rane. ‘as to. 


ralue, of which there are. 


either \ Ww iti tenure cr income. 


’ Mey Working Parucrs Suffer Though 


Yulues. Rise. 


, there would be. noth-' 


MUNSEA APOLIX, Minu., Mareh 2—W il Veu4 


‘please inuke clear the apparent ‘discrepancy 


in the remarks that often appear side by side? 
The gist of each is that hind values are 


ever. 


am right o 
(COUrse Wut 


ou thei increase, aud that money is made, by: . 


micn owning laud, at the expense of the com- 
TUty, and that the working farmer who. 


buys, his farm on part cash payment, aud - 
$a Mortgage for the remuaindei, 


SO0OTE Ee: 


Tuses bis’ far mn, and his cash, too, . hot. being | 


Can It io 


be that the trouble lies i inthe exorbitant rate | 


or does it lie in-other indust rial 
causes, such as tariff, hard tines (nen out of, 
work), ete or Isita. ‘combination of all! 


_ ALBERT DOLLENMAYER. 

~ Tand v alues in.the aggrecute are 
the: increase; but in-some places the merease 
is rapid and in others slow. The 
mere farming land is almost stationary. But 
ifa mine of any kind be discovered, the land 
value rises with fabulous rapidity, orif a town 
grows up it is quickly oe If the work- 


ever on. 


ralne 6f. 


The Land. ‘and “abo 
the Henry George _ 


ihe. SHaSal 
the: ‘second figo 


. wote for 


NEW NEW YORK IN CONGRESS. 


we ENEMY OF THE LABOR PARTY CAN 
: AGAIN BE ELECTED HERE. 


Gee Luber Party on the Vote fer Mayer 
Carried Onc Districs, Nearly Carried Twe 
Orkers, aud Demonxtrated That It Holds 
she Ralance of Pewer. 


Jt owas recently shown in Tur Staxparp 
that the united labor purty of this city is not, 
mssome.3 politicians seein disposed to believe, 
composed of dissatisfied democrats, but is 
really 2 nea party, wW hich. i in the last election, 


drew off - ad per cent of ihe: _ abla cour 


: lection, by Bet 


SL cause “am-= 


igence: oft nen eho ave it in ther pow er 
who shall net zo to congress froin this 


y in. the fiouse of “representatives oe 


et ae congress, he zak ae chosen Ae do. SO. 


“i for no state milicee re- 
Lin: eandidates for 
obetw een: the 


tof 2 p ppeals 


a. former ¢ 
ters. went 


1071 ‘who, for some 
rote ither the 
lican ticker, oe: ; 


J for the old parts: 


of the court of appeals 
3" ab and it appears that 
+ ee. struggle to7, au 


zmen did nob vote Stee any ade 
cougress. : 
aeiricl, acre Amos Le Cum- 


Bee at 799: yoies out of 14,433 east: 

ote for congress fei] 6,129 below that for 
court of appeais. The vcte for. mayor in the 
oosevel it 5,32, Hewitt 9.563 and 


au the Aaventh ‘congressional district there 
a8 an 2ctive contest between Jehn D. Law- 
son, republican, and Lioyd S Bryce, demo- 
mi, aud the Lolal veie for congress*feli but 
abcui a thousand behind that for court of ap- 
peals. It is clear that in this district most of 
the 2,400 demecruis who deserted Hewitt for 
» dseorge adhered to the democratic candidate 
for congress, and that mere than half of the 
3,500 republicun deserters to George voted for 
the republican candidaic. dn this congres- 
- gional clistrict the vote for mayor was: Roose- 
welt, 6242; Hewitt, 10,954; und George, 4,575. 
Shis is one of the two districts in which the 
. dabor party was third in the race. 
oe ‘The strurzic between Tim C Campbell and 
TY. Grady in the Eighth congressional dis- 
%yict seems to have drawn all voters into it 
” exeopt the thousund who voted for mayor and 
for no other candidate. [Fu was so short and 
pharp oaé fight that everybody bid his 
ecanbative instincts aroused, und ons 
~ Dampbell was the regular — candidate 
pf both the old parties, it. is proba- 
ble that the labor vote went largely 
vaga2inst him on that account. As both Camp- 
ell and Grady are demccrats and neither 
hadany claims cn workingmen, or for that 
mailer on republicans, it is impossible to make 
aby esliniate zs to the source of the vote that 
early defeated Tim Campbeli. The labor 
BT AWAS 2 oe second onthe mayoralty 
a 6,060; Hewitt, 


The one-sided contest in the Ninth district 
between Auzusi P. Wagener, republican, and 
= $. Cox, democrat, appears to have drawn 

uliiof the voters except the thousand and 
ors who voted for mayor only, the vote fer 
-) Rengress being substantially the suine as that 
for court cf eppeals. There wasa slight de- 
. Fection fromCox to Wagener. The mayoralty 
wote stood: Roosevelt, 5.0113 Hewitt, 9;389; 
George, 9,204; Hewiit’s plurality being but 
18. A vigorous effort would doubtiess « elect 
Jabor candidates for ¢eouegress from both the 
‘Ejiichth and Niuth districts. 
-. In the Tenth district all voters, except those 
Woling for mayor alone, participated in the 
 @ongressional conics: unat su nearly resulted 
disastrously to Francis B. Spinola. and his 
collar, The vote for mayor ia the district 
Was: Roosevelt, 5,720; . Hewitt, 4,661; aud 
— George, 6,943. The labor parity con!ld do 
 mothine directly, but the result, showed thut 
At could accemplish a great deal by combina- 
tion, 3 x0 dispesed. Tn ‘Uhis districé it indorsed 
Allen Thorndike ate the republican can- 
- didate, and it would have elected hia had 
Mike Cregun, ihe republican boss, not be- 
trayed his candidate. There were doubtless 
menin the jabor party who refused to vote 
for Mr. Rice, but the figures show that the 
bulk of the party’s voie weat with its indorse- 
ment, and if Cregan sould out Rice much be- 
yond a thousand votes, itv required all of the 
_dabor vote added to the remaining republican 
-Wote to bring Rice's figures up to 10,320, which 
was but 3527 below Spinolw’s in this strong 
democratic district. ; 
dn the Eleventh district Truman «A. Merri- 
@an, democrat, was elected praciicully 
Without opposition. The vote fell nearly 5,000 
below that for cours of appeals, but us the 
Mr. Merriman exceeded by more 
than 5,000 that cast for both Hewitt 
aud Roosevelt, it is evident that many work- 
- angmen must have thought it worth while to 
 wote for the Suis young man. The vote for 
mayor in the district w us, Rooseveit, 9,425; 
Bewitt, 10,550; George, 10,955, a piur ality of 
65 for the laber candida te, this being the only 
 Songressional district carvied by that party. 

In the Twelfth districs the vote for congress 
‘Was nore than 1,300 short of that for court of 
Bppe as, the contest between Bourke Cockran, 

femmuny, and George TI. Pell, republican, 
@ot. being one of absorbing interest tu work- 
ingmen. The vote for mayor was, Roosevelt, 
3,53: Hewitt, 12,650, and George, 9,357. 

the Thirteenth district the labor vote, 
though third in size, played an important 
part. Though Peckham, for judge of the 
court of appeals, had a majority of 6,254 over 


for 


4 Rouse. 
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publican, was elected tb congress over Epboet 2 
! 


L. Viele, democrat. Viele got 13,939 votes iu 
13,353 cast for Hewitt, while Fitch had about 
7,000 more votes than were cast for Koosevelt. 
These must of ccurse have come from those 
voting for the labor candidate for mayor, 
though no official action was taken by the 
labor party to bring about such a result. It is 
said that the brewers of the district had a 
grievance agaiust Gen. Viele and that they 
urged their men to yote against him, and 
that these in turn induced other 
men to jein them in the effort. The vote 
mayor was: Roosevelt, 10,615; Hew- 
43,355; Geerge, 9,304, this being the 


itt, Oye 2094 


ther congressional district in which the 


labor party was seeond to the republicans, 
but here it was uble by mere informa! co-op- 
eration with the minority to overthrow a mia- 
jority of over 6,000 in a solidly democr atic 


> district. 


The wonderful vote of the labor party at the 
last municipal clection was largely due to the 
fact that, fur the first time, the workingmen 


‘entered a canvass with the certainty of a ; 
large vote and a reasonable hope of success. — 


If thirty thousand names sisned to a pledge 
to vote for the party’s candidate could bring 
at spout such a yesult in 1886, with an impromptu 

rganization, with how much greater hope 
ond enthusiasin must the party cuter Lhe cam- 
paigns of ISST and IS8s8, with such 2 record of 
achievement!) That it can clect its own can- 
didates to congress irom three districts and 
defeat any declared enemy in every other dis- 
trict in 1858 is clearly preven by these figures, 
which show that by siinph y standing together 
the new purty can, without any entangling 
alliances, attain to tae control of this city, 
gain the balance of power in New Yerk state 
and take an important step toward the ulti- 


Py juate control of the federal government. It. 
is the only party in this ciiy that can lock at 
election tigures without an ularm similar to 


that which typical municipal politicians of 
the old pariies feel in the shadow of a court 
Wa. T. CROASDALE, 


LAND IN RICHMOND, VA. 


‘How Municipal iabices enrents Are to Ene 


rich the Landlords. 


| Richmond, Vaz, State. 


“For some months past there has been great 


| activify in the real estate market of Rieh- 
(ar ee and property in the cust and west ends 
“has rapidly advanced in prices. 


boom is attributed to the projected street car 
lines, street improvements and the natural 
growth of the city. In 1873 there was a great 


boom in real estate, and property in every 


section of the city was scld at what.was then: 


thought to be fabulous prices. while no good 
reason could be advanced why real estate 
should bring such prices. But: the speculative 


“fever continued to spread for. afew months, 
‘Ahe end finally ec 
resulting in heavy losses to those who had in- 
“Nested, and it was a leng tinic befere the real 


ame and the boom collapsed, 


estate market recover oc. froma its effects. 
Since that time tne city has: grown C api- 


talists ever on the lookout for good, solid -in- 
Vestments, seeing that the west end was the 


place to. put: their money, went into the mar- 
ket and purchased largely, and muny tracts 
of land have changed hands within the past 
sixmonths. To givesome idea of the increase 
in Value of real estate in the west end within 


‘the past twelve months, if is only necessary 


Main and Cary strects 
and in Huarvietown, which were 


to state that lots on 
extended, 


sold at froma to $5 per front foot have recent-_ 


ly been sold for from $9 to $15 per front fvot. 
The reason of this-great advance is from the 
fact that in the near future a wide: avenue, 
similar te the present Reservoir boulevard, is 
to he censtructed from the river to Grove 
avenue, thence to the Broad street road; and 
along this avenue a line of street cars will run, 
thus affording transportation from that sec- 
tion to ail parts of the eity. and besides that 


is the loeaiity in which nersous of -incderaie | 
| him with uncovered front, with reverent atti- 


means Will have to look for lots on which to 
build their homes. For while they can afford 
to pay from £10to $15 per foot they cannot 
afford to pay 875 and $100, and thus from ne- 
cessity they will settle there. 

It is not only in the west end that property 
has advanced; for in that section of our city 
known 


raneed over 100 per cent within the past three 
months. 
eontemplated street railway to be built by the 
Union passenger streé +t railway company and 
the various street improveinents. Besides, the 
appropriation made by congress to improve 


the read leading tothe N cational: cemetery will 


make this a beautiful drive leading from the 
city. Of course it is to be expected that tire 
vacant places aiong this road will be built up, 
as was the ease on Grove avenue. A gentle- 
man who is thoronghly pested, in speaking of 
the advance in real estate, said that the east 
end was the place to put money as an invest- 
ment; eligible sites for private residences 
could now be purchased. for from five to ten 


dollars per foot, which, in his opinion, in less } 


than five years will bring twenty to twenty- 
tive dollars. That portion of the city,. said 
he, 1s) susceptible of grand improvements. 
Col. W. E. Cutshaw has asserted if the city 
council would appropriate $106,600 for the im- 
‘provement of Marshal ward he would make 
it the garden spot of the city. 

While property in vihber purts of the city, as 
a general thing, has net udyvanced in the 
same ratio, still the miurket is stiff, and 
Main and Broad street property commands 
high prices and is much Soult after br vey 
ita lists. 

Altogether the: future prospects cf. Rich 


mond are very bright, and ‘property contig — 


ous to thickly settled poriiems of our city, 


which for years bas been Sar Sewer | ‘aetua! 


value, is beginning mo — 
value. 


A Gooea Story—and ke ; 
Ceeueatt Enavirer, ad aS 


or Men on ‘chapsre w a 
conservaliv e, dae v 


Sake had i oeen " diss 


cant loeality, ami the ex -citement: becan. The 


people wer wild. They poured. into the 
place from all quarters of the siate aud coun- 
try. He was riding throt 
hood on burseback and stopped: to water his 
horse at a wayside house uf. entertainment. 
The house was well up on the hillside and some 


distance from the corporaie Emits of. the. 


prospective city. He neticed that over the 
surface of the water in the trough a thick 
scuin of oil floated, und questioned the phleg- 
matic proprietor. That worthy pointed to 
the valley as the center of the oil belt. Mr. 
Hobart did not tell the writer that he made 
any investment, but he did say with an imn- 
pressive air that in jess than a year that way- 
side house where he had watered his horse 
vas the center of the town and the objective 
ee for the manipulator of the penetrating 
drili. 


And Who Would be the Chief Gainers by it? 
Pittsburg Commercia! Gazette. 

Now, if there were a ship canal from here to 
Lake Erie, just see how easily this famous Pitis- 
burg coal bed could supply the northwestern 
markets with the best fuel in America outside 
of natural gas. And how conveniently Lake | 
Superior ores couid be laid down in Pittsburg 
furnaces. A canal large enough to float such 
crafts as Would yout require tr ans-shipment or 
rehandling, would open up this section of the 
country in a great shape, und provide a direct 
waterway from the lakes to the gulf as well. 
The embarrassed situation of the coal men 
mentioned at a recent meeting suggests such 


his xepublican opponent, Ashbel B. Fitch, re- | a remedy. 


workiug- | 


The present: 


‘all the children of men. 


as the east end, situated upon Church, . 
Union and Chamborazo hills, property has id 


This advance is attributed to the. 


i come the fortunate possessors of it; 


‘of God.. 


‘or all. 


neh the neighbor-- 


DR. i GLYNN. 


HIS GREAT SPEECH BEFORE TKE UNITED 
IRISH SOCIETIES. 


Truths More Precious Than Gold or Disa- 
monds—The Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man—“I Am a Priest, aud 
I Shall Never Be Anything Else”?—Th2e 
Laud for the People. 


The fact that by the upanimous request of 
the United Ivish sucicties Dr. MeGlynn was to 
make the St. Patrick's day oration attracted 
an unusually large assemblage to Jones’ 
Woods, where the exercises were held. After 
the procession a multitude streamed into oe 
great pavilion to listen to the speaking, b: 
such is the vastuess of the place that, ie 
complete silence is obtained, the strongest 
voice fails to reuch the further ends. Owing 

a lack of proper regulations this stillness 
was not obtained and the speakers could only 
be heard at the head of the balland for a 
short way along the big galleries. However, 
the Hsteners mumbered thousands. ; Ju tke 
body of the hull a multibucde stood patked te- 
gether for more than an hour and a half. 

All eyes were directed en two men who had 
modestly taken retired seats on the platforn. 
One of these gentlemen was Dr. Curran, for- 
merly assistant pastor of St. Stepheu’s church, 
and the other was Dr. Edward MceGivin. 

After the rendition of a few scleetions by 
the urchestra, Recorder Edward Sinyti and 
Judge Gildersleeve made appreprinte ad- 
dresses. Then Judyve Patrick Gavan Duify, 
the chairman, came ferward and said: 

“A fearless, independent, valiant and bold 
Christiau is about to address you. I will be- 
stow no evcomiums on bim because you ail 
know himas well as Ido. [have the honor to 
introduce to you the Sogyvarth Arocn.” 

This was a signal for a frantic burst of ap- 
pluuse, aud cheer after cheer went up for 
the courageous priest. After the appiause 
had abated, Dr. MeGivnn spoke ts follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
is a holy and wholesome thought, and one 
which has been the cbservance of centuries, 
to venerate the memory of the sainted dead. 
It is holy because the inspiration comes from 
the source highest. and purest of all good 


j things—the religion that is the very core of 


the heart of man; and it is wholesome, be- 
cause. it teaches us inour humdrum workday 
world to pause a little and to contemplute 
our best ideals, aud to beautify, to make 
sweet and glad and holy the toils, the cares 
and ihe sorfows of our baser life. It it be 
true that it is good to honor the memory of 
all the s 
striking in the case of ‘a man like him whose 
memory we glorify to-day—a man who, more 
than most men, -has attained to gigantic 
stature—-a man whose sanctity of life, whose 
miraculous - wisdom, 
vision have made him the saint, the father, 
the supporter, the founder of a wondrous 
pevple; a man so towering In his eminence 


that his memory, his works, cannot be confined 


to the comparatively small limits of the land 
in which he labored and which he loved so 
well, but must, in God’s good time, go on 
widening and strengthening until it shall be- 
come a thing of beauty and a benediction fer 
But it is particularly 
grateful and pleasant for us to remember that 
we most, if not all,-of us are children in 
direct descent of the men and women to 
whom he went—the willing messenger of the 
glad tidings of Christ’s blessings to men—cf 


sainted dead, the truth is particularly | 


whose wondrous pre- 


| pardon me if, wherever vey ideand: stand, or upon what- 


{ soever platform, whether I would talk of 


patriotism or of political economy, I should 
always inject into my discourse a good deal 
of an oidsermon. But no reasonable man can 
blame me for this, for all truly reasonable 
men of every age—Pagan or Christian—have 
agreed that every great cause is necessarily 


+-religious, and that if you pluck out of great 


economic questions or out of great patriotic 
struggles the religious core of them, then the 
question is not worth the answering, then the 
fight is not worth the fighting, then we might 
as well resign ourseives to the inevitable, 
agreeing, once for all, that if life is worth 
living at all, it is simply on the low and vul- 
gar and bestial plane of those who say, ‘Let 
us cat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 
dic.” If such be the aims of life, then are they 
richt who say that all life is but a vulgar 
scramble for the 


enough to go around, and that we must be j 


| 
| more like the bensts at the trough than like 
children of one family, eager to help one 
| another at the Father’s table abundantly pro- 
vided fer the wants of all. If you take from 
your patriotic causes, from your great econo- 
mic struggles, this principle of justice and of 
| brotheriy love which is of the essence of all 
| true religion, then life is but a vulgar race iu 
iw hich the maxim must hold true, “Every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 
The Trish question is peculiarly a religious 
} aS Well as an economic, a political aud a pa- 
triotic, question. 
The miseries of the Irish people, apart from 
1 certain faults of their own, are largely shown 
in history to be due to their inalienable fidelity 
to what, they believe to be the highest religious 
truth, and to certain patriotic and econainie 
principles which they know to be true—that 
God gave to no nation the right to enslave 
another; that God gave to no individual man 
the right tu enslave his brother. These prin- 
ciples of eternal truth and justice are princi- 
ples of religion; and it is because for them the 
Irish people have hid to suffer so much by 
their enslavement to a foreign nation and 
through the rebbery of their land by a for- 
eign people; that they are Goud’s appointed 
apostles and evangelists to other lands of 
great religious truths and of the doctrine of 
national independence and of the nationaliza- 
tion of the soil. All ef us who have Irish 
blood coursing in our veins feel that blood 
course more rapidly to-day as we seem to see 
the near approach of the blessed day of Irish 
independence. Our hearts to-day are with 
those men who are struggling in the councils 
of the British parliamert for justice to Ire- 
land; but I will say that my heart, while 
with them, has a peculiar tenderness and 
svmpathy for those who are concerned about 
| the Jand question, without solving which mere 
natienal legislative independence will be but 
half the boen that Ireland craves. The great 
question for the Irish people to-day is alsoa 
“question that concerns every people. It isnot 
so much, Shall they be free from foreign dic- 
tation? as, Shall they be enslaved, the great 
multitudes of the people, by a privileged 
few! It matters not whether the few be na- 
tive or alien, whether they be English or 
Irish; the great question of Ireland to-day is 
not so much that of foreign lawgivers, bailiffs 
and rulers, as it is that of landlords. It mat- 
ters not a jot whether these were born in Ire- 
Jand, whether they be of pure Celtic race, 
whether they speak the old tongue or the 
new, they are still landlords—land thieves. 
It makes no differeiuce whether the people are 


the men and wemen who gathered aroun! robbed and sturved and thrown out to die by 


tude, and drank in cagerly the heavenly 
lessons that he was sent to teach. 

We read in the life of this great man that, 
during the comparatively brief space of his 
one lifetime, his work was accomplished with 
a fullness, with a success that is rare in the 
history of apostolic men; aud as the aged pa- 


triarchwas about to lay down the burden and 


go to his greatreward, his heart was troubled 


with the thought of the future of his beloved 


nition. He-knew too well the vicissitudes of 
history, the instability of the hearts of men; 
and he prayed with a prayer so earnest, so 
strong, that we must fain believe that it was 
not unheard, that the people whom he hail 


converted to Christ, no matter what the vicis- 


situdes of their history, no matter what the 
agonies they might have to endure, should 
never entirely forget the lessons that he had 
taught of the tdessedness of boliness, of. the 
fatherhood of God, of justice and purity and 


truth that alone make. beautiful the lives of. 
>men. 


‘His prayer must have -been eranted: 


it was granted. 


But this pearl of great price ‘is so precious 
that God only gives it, as the gospel says, to 


those who will forsake all else in order to be- 
and it 
was given, it would seem, to the people .of 
Treland to make this agonizing choice between 
all. tha t the world holds dear—language, 


liberty, Jand on the one band—and en the | 
i other the precious treasure of undiminished 


loyalty to what they believe to be the truth 


of hearts that priceless treasure, they have 


‘counted altelse as naught; and upon a hun- 
@red. battle iields, in thousands of wretched 
bovels, in. the holds of emigrant ships, upon 


irack lexs preiries in new lands, they have 
die 


‘good. in the case of this people, that, 
ne sacrificed all for the one thing neces: 
sary, they shall receive all back avain with 


cceeding: fullness: and Lihink it is given tu | 
us of 
glimmering of the dawn of that day when the 


his: veneration to behold at ieast. the 


nations shall Yise and pronounce blessed a 


~Leeple who have sacrificed so much in order 


ilo preserve for the whole world certain 
precious truths, more precious than gold or 
diumonds—the truth of the fatherhood of God 
and the equal brotherhood of man, ihe trath 
that is of the very essence of the gospel of 
Christ, that God has given the fair earth to 
ail the sous of men, that He has made man io 
stand erect, His noblest work, in the very 
iinage of hisinaker, endowed with wondrous 
intellect, capable of Godiike functions, and 
therefore free as the air to choose the right 
and its blessed reward, and at the expense of 
every sacrifice to shun the evil and its un- 
speakable degradation; and therefore free as 
a child of God frum undue dependence upon 
uny manor set of men that shall interpese 
between God the Father and God’s children 
in the enjoyment of those rights, those liber- 


‘ties, and chose blessings that, because He is the 


Father, He hus given equally to all His chil- 
dren. - 

It inight seem, perhaps, a Hitle out of place 
even for me, a priest of the Catholic church, 
upon this platform that is not so much religi- 
ous us patriotic, and upon which are patriotic 
men who are not of that fold, to content my- 
self with merely preaching to you a St. 
Patrick’s day sermon. I shali not be guilty of 
| the indiscretion; and yet I can never forget, 
go wherever I will, and happen whatever 
may, that Tama priest—and I shall never be 
be anything else—and, therefore, you must 


‘And so, in order to hug to their heart: | 


rather than sacrifice the one thing best | 
But, as the Master foretold, it: must ! 


an Englishman or an Irishman; and for that 
matter you might feel a little less bitter to- 
ward the Englishman beeanse he is an English- 
man, and all the more bitter toward the Irish- 
man beeause he is an Irishman, for he is not 
only sinning against natural justice that 
should bind al! men to all other men, but. sin- 
ning aguinst the patrictism and the peculiar 
‘relation and kinship that should unite in fra- 
ternal sympathy the people of the same 
nation. ; 

And so let us shout ‘Home rule for Ireland,” 
but in the same breath let us shout “The land 
of Ireland for the peeple of Ireland.” 

This theme of mine is uct so amiss on the 
platform of this day as some might imagine. 
Nothing happens without a cause. Now, the 

{singularly rapid conversion of the people of 
Treland .to the Christian faith by one man— 
something unparalleled in the history of a 
yeople—inust have been preceded by some 
exceptional cause; and the cause was largely 
this: ‘Lhe people to whom St. Patrick preached 
were living under a just and equitable system 

| of Jaws evolved by the wisdom of their seers 
and sages, and inherited largely frem the 
earliest days cf the human family, when cer- 
tain great self-evident principles they 
ume into practice as a matter of course. 
> The Irish people were living under what are 
| known as the Brehon laws, in fraternity and | 
| equality. The inasses were not oppressed by 
classes; they all were equally entitled to 
God's bounties; the land of the people belonged 
to all; no privileged man couid forever fence 
in the land and exclude the rest. of his | 
brethren; men possessed iand only as tenants 
of the community, giving 2 fair equivalent to 
the eocnununity, and under such equitable 

; conditions as were preserived by the com- 

i; imunity. This wholesome, uaturally just 

system: necessarily produced a people who 
were relieved from want and the still more 

' degrading fear of want—u people who had j 
leisure from toil to devote to the graces that 

! adorn huanity; a people that were given to 

the culture of art, of poetry and of song. j 

And so when the great saint came to Ireland 

he found a people with hearts naturally 

Christian, because schooled in the great 

lessons of. justice between. man and mun, of 
love between brother and brother: and he 
found in their cultivated intelligence and in 
their poetic natures responsive chords to the 

Christian truths he taughs and to the 

Christian harmonies he came to reveal. And 

therefore it wes that this people made such 
progress in lessons which only  supple- 
mented the truths they knew before, and 
| that they speedily becamedn their turn mes. 
| sengers of Christian truth and culture 
| to Britain and to barbarous nations of the con- | 

tinent. If time permitted, I would quote to 

| you from the Brchon laws to sustain whut I 
have asserted of the condition of the society 

| in which St. Patrick preached, and in which he 

i made so speedy and so rich a harvest. It 
must suffice to suy that the great truths em- 
bodied in these have never been forgetten. 
They have becn overlaid by the faise economic 
doctrines brought into Ireland and forced { 

| upon the people at the point of the sword, 
even as a foreign language, foreign laws and 
foreign institutions were forced upon them. 
But it is a fact that where the old language is 
still spoken these traditions are religiously 
| preserved; and grandfathers who even to-day 
| speak scarcely a word of English, are telling 
by the fireside, in the dear old Celtic tongue, 
| to the grandchildren upon their knees, cf the 
| sancity of the people’s rights, teaching them 
| that the land, the air, the sunlight, the water, 


good things that are not |! 


-heads, blessing the prayer 
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nature were created by the Father of all for 
the equal ownership and enjoyment of His 
ebildren. 

It is from the ranks of these Celtic speak- 
ing people that have come in our day the ; 
apostles of these economic truths. Michael 
Davitt learned them in the Irish tongue from 
his father and mother, and I can say. that I 
have inherited similar sentiments from my 
Irish-speaking father and mother. I suppose 
most of you know that. 1 was born in -this 
city, but I claim that I aman Irishman, and 
Ican prove that I come honestly by the title 
by making a bull and saying that I aman 
Trishman born out of his native country. 

I would say a word about the singular. des- 
tiny of the people whom St. Patrick loved so 


well that they should be seattered to the 


ends of the earth Jargely because of their 
fidelity to the religious and economie truths: 
he taught and sanctified by his -patriarchal 
benediction. The Irish people have long been 
forced to give Up land, languace, literature, 
liberty, everything, to preserve. in. their 
heart of hearts imbedded forever those great 
leading truths, and so, scattered us they have 
been to all the winds of heaven, in the 
providence of God, they serve the: purpose. of 
good seed taking root wherever. they” fall 


Wherever they go they erect on the one 5 


ands en 
‘and 


hand the standard of the- cross, 
the other the. banuer of — liberty 
equals rights. And, 
with singular fitness that cin the ‘new 
crusade now begun ona broader fieid for re- 
storing to the people their. common rights, 
the great leader, while not aman of Irish 
birth or blood, is by natural affinity a Tover of 
Ireland and Irishmen; and. bene: ih that 
clorious standard many of the most effectual, ; 
eloquent and ardent apostlés are the chiidren 
of the Irish. In days to come this broudJand 
of America will acknowledge that it owes to 
the people of Ireland a double debt; that it 
owes to them no small measure of the seep- i 


ing alive of the blessed traditionsof Christ and: 
ft will be told in: 


precious economie truths. 
the history of our new crusade. that. the 
winning of the victory was. due in as large | 
proportion to the children of the Irish race as 
was the achievement of our independence a 
century ago and the maintenance of it in 1812. 
And now, never forgetting that Iam a priest | 


of the same church of which the saint whom! 


we honor to-day was a chosen apostle, it 
occurs to me as_ not amiss to ask of him upon | 
these, his people, a copious. benediction. 
It requires no great stretch of. 
to imagine the dear 
of the sainted old man hovering above our 


with which you began the day, and not: refus- 
ing a blessing to the patrictic work and ever 
to the innocent merriment with which you end 
it. “It is pleasant to remember that. this is but 


one of many patriotic assemblages. eather ed | 
together in countiess places to-day, to recall | 


his virtues, to pledge themselves to the-iin, 
tion of them, and to invoke his. blessing. 
spirit is surely here, teaching 
eating duties and promising . 


through “the 


Christ whom he worshiped and whose: king-- 


dom he now shares, a copious reward to those 
who heed the lessons, will fulfill the duties, 
will preach the truth, will. svuifer and labor: ; 
and, if need be, die for it. 


REV. DR. CURRAN’S ADDRESS. 


Truth Will Always Require Men to Suffer 
for Ir—You Have a Right to What Giod 
Gave You. 

After the conclusion of Dr. MeGiynn’s 
speech to the United [vish sccicties on St. 


Patrick’s day, Rev. Dr. Curran, formerly as- ! 


sistant pastor of St. Stephen’s, but now of St. 
Patrick’s church in Mott. street, was invited 
to address the meeting. 
said: = 

I am pleased to see that so many irish hearts 
beat in sympathy for their best friend, one 
who for so many years has shown his love for 
everything that could benefit-the Irish people. : 
Your greetings here to my old friend and niv 


first pastor go to show that Irishmen will stand j 


by those who defend the truth. I find’some 
comfort in the fact that when Lowas removed | 


froin St. Stephen's. soon after the departure 


of Dr. MeGlynn, Iwas sent to the church of 
St. Patrick, and thus placed under ais pro 
tion. St. Patrick was. your first apostles here 
is another apostle. 

It is, my dear friends, with speci: al ice for 
you that Iam here to-day, and T delight to be 
| with you. 


that it is on an oecasien like this. W henone« of 


the old pontifl martyrs was going to his denth, . 


his deacon said to. bit, Vhither are: you 
going without your de: acon? 


to-day. 
Truth will always require men.to sitfle ere. ‘for 


it. You have sutfered in the past, and you may | 


yet have to suffer for it. Itis the gospei that 
wus preached from the beginning, and Chris- 
! tianity flourished always by persecution. The 
country thatowe have to-day gained its lib- 


erty and maintained justice onty by shedding. 
Fer cen «| 
turies the Irish people have eadured: per = 


the blood of ‘its bravest and best.: 


tisn, have gene tu death, even. to. the stike, 
because they knew that truth was worth more 
than life itself. Until men have what is their 
right they must suffer for the truth. and be 
Willing to upkold it, no inatter what t tue con- 
sequence. 

This is the principle that you have becn 


taught in the past—that the truth is worth the. 


dying for. And if you have been the apostles 


in the past of holy religion, may it not be*t 
stated a few minutes 


true, what was here 
ago, that you are to be the: apostles: of 
another great truth which is HOW demanding 
atteation, that you have wright to what 


God gave you, an rd that nobod ¥ has aright to | 


keep from any what God intended all shoutd 
have? ae i 
This, then, my dcar friends is,. 
what I wish to say to your. 
fight till the end, and stund. by 


those who | 


have your interests.at heart, and are w iiling | 


to suffer for you, and the truth in the. end 
must prevail, for God is not desd. 1 thank 
you for permitting nie to address. you upon 
this occasion, und I am the more gratified 
that Iam here as the companiou of one Whom 


I shall always cherish, love and admire, een 


old pastor, Dr. MeGiynn. 


DR. CURRAN’S SPEECH. 


Dr. McGlynn’s Views About Land Taxation 
May Be Held By Any Priest.: is 
New York Herald, March 19. . 


A @erald reporter asked the Rev. Dr. Cur- 
ran, now of St. Patrick’s church in Mott 
street, but formerly of St. Stephen’s, what he 
thought of the reports of his brief speech in 
the various newspapers. Dr. Curran answered ! 
that no paper had reported him verbatim and 
that words were put into his mouth which. he 
did not use. Baste 

“For instance,” said Dr. Curran, smilingly, 


“I did not speak of Dr. MeGlynn as saint. | 


We don’t canonize until after death. When I 


wentto that meeting [had no idea that I was. 


going to speak. I was asked to say something, 


but declined because I had inude no prepara- | 
The intention was that immediately j 


tion. 
after Dr. McGlynn’s speech he and I should 


leeve. Dr. McGlynn is not as well as he leoks, 


therefore, it. is. 


[epost of Tiber 


and ‘the worship: 


# - 


-lesscns, incul-: 


Thereverend doctor. : 


This: is the first time I have ever. 
spoken on a public platform, and. Tam gtad. 


Po would: use: 
words of similar atiachiiens to Dr. McGly i 


tr. brief, 
t the zood » 
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up, and was not given even five minutes’ pre- 
paration, for some gentlemen near were talk- 
ing to me almost up to the last moment.” 

But you indorsed the land. theories: of Dr... 
McGlynn?’ 

ay hy not?. They have not condenaned by 
the church, and the hely father has himself. 
said so.” 

“How, Dr. Curran?! 

Not long since he directed: Cardinal Gib- 
bens te say for him to Dr. Mc nn that he 
Say nothing so far in the land theories ad- 

“anced by Dr. McGlynn that was contrary. to 
Catholic te: aching. Cardinal Gibbons has 
conimmunicated th is expression of opinion of 
the hely father to Dr. McGlynn.” ; 
“But it is said that this. Jand theory is to be 
investigated and passed wnor by the “proper 


authorities at Rome.” 


© 


“Well, whatever decis n the church: may 
make Dr. McGlynn will abide by... He is and 
ever will. be in thore gh accord “with. his: 
church.” The s 

~ Dr. Curran hes Tons: bert the friend and: ad- 
mirer of the, or.of St. Stephen’s, and it is 
said that because of this friendship and: ad- 
miration he was removed from the parish. 
However. this may, be, ‘at’ the archbishop’s 
residence the subject will not be referred toin 
uny way when reportorial inquiries are made. 
“Yesterday apparently no netice was taken of 
the Jones? Wood episode. 


THE SECOND DISTRICT MW’GLYNN MEETING 
Ringing Speeches and Strong: Resolutions 
in Sympachy with the Priest of the People. : 
The Second Assembly Distriet association of | 
the united Iabor party had a Dr. McGlynn 
Wiaes necting on Sunday, evening in 


course the hall - Was ja camel 
representing all ereeds ath nabic 
President James Deg an, in 

ing to-ordcr, said no night 
‘in the Sabb: sete: to e 
“that faith? Oe. Hlowioust 
es speech, ‘Dr. Ede 
rd MeGly thik. 


“ he AeOe 


whos to vote. It isa . questio 
: No: aes i what 


F thonit ies.” [Cries 

Then when: the: 
“thoroughly. Wi armed” Ups; 
intr oduced and said: 


fancy | 4 
and. venerable. form 


to the proper ie 
dition of. his: 
driven: fem his: 


Batter a S 
pare: in DOBAITIEY ith: 

Glynn, and. . sugested the re i 
statue to the archbishop fer the good he had 
done the Inbor- party. Michael Augustin 
Corrigan,” he. said, ‘‘cume te istance 
just when. we wi unted him, a 

one uf our best men in the labor party had 
strengthened our cause immeasurably. Mi-- 
chael : Augustin Corrigan sh ud “OCCUPY a 
niche in-our ‘hearts. for he good he has. done 
us.” [Laughter.J) 

Stirring resolutions were then adopted, de- ~ 
clarine that “the independent citizens of tha 
Second assembly. district. stigmatize the su 
- pension of: Dr. McGly nn as an insult to Amel 
ean. citizens, a menace to 
tions ant an outrage te Ch ris 
they Stender their 
Fath cGlynn in his hous of oppression by 
tyrannical superiors, and pledze Fiscssslvee . 
to struggle for the triumph of those principles 
for which he suffers.” 

After brief speeches by Philip Kelly and S 
Char les. Purcell, a collection. was taken up 
and anappreciabic addition was made to tha. 
ueGlynn fund. : 


‘Trade Dollars Coming “Back from. Chin 
Correspondence New York Journal of Commerce. ee 


WASHINGTON, Mareh J1.—During » ‘the de~ 
bate which preceded the 
-of the bill for the TeliFement and reco 
the trade dollar 
the champion Oe the vill, in reply to a. ques 
‘tion, what assurance we had thut the twenty- 
' three or twenty-four million of. these dollars. 
exported. would nob be returned | to. as pec 
country, said: “The ‘assurance IS 


original idea of this 


was simply a dollar to. peel. 

our trade with China. It was 

would-be introduced as a substit 

| Mexican. dollar, which has alway 

standard. dollar of China, i 

lars were coined they wer 

to China. The custom « 

people is: that whenev 

they x 

this: bill ‘express ve provi eS “tt no dollar 
- deface 

the eGovernment: It. 
the return of) 
have: Jox ported. mes : : 
inquiries Mr. Scott: admitted: that some. 
few. of the trade dollars exported to. China. 
had come back; he had been told that many 
of them had the Chinese stamp upen. them, 
‘but ¢ Ia not state it as an actual fact withi 
his own knowledge. In this matter Mr. 
cougcress aud, the whole county 

‘ceived. The. Chinese have ; 

rade dollars, but have ma 

ink or some other similar 

number of the trade. dc alt 


Chitiese characters 
value. The treasury 
that under the law coin: 
be redeemed at their: face 
requires a little water, a 
tions of the hand: to1 

the dollar at once Eec 
brad¢ dollars have never beer 


ihispurked Samiok. : 
alue,; but it: only: 


“€ ‘reulated ; tor: 


andetaced; except for the mar 

to await. theiz “redemption. by the Uni ted. 
States. Itis hichly probably thi at. long be- 
fore the end of the x ‘months, when. the 
privilege of redemption expir , the greater 
part of the trade dollars expor ted to China. 
awillbe returned here tot need 
‘legal tender dollars. Mr. Scott estimated. 
that the redemption of this ¢ coin. would nok e: ex- 
ceed $7,500,000. The 

; it will not fall ver, 

age, which was 35,96 


For or Against Us-¥ whic 


 RwRPORD: Tex.—One of- your co 
ents does not think it woul ad 
negroes in the south in the new : Pa 
must know, if he has any re 
politics, that the local -canc dates. 
ue negroes and electioneck: a 
Tan they cane 
‘local option sections: ae a g 
cincts and counties would go fe 
it were not that the li 
in opposition. 
The negroes, who have politi 
liberties guaranteed by the cc 
if we do not educate und ore 
used, as they hitherto have been, ag 
A-nezro’s vote counts for as. much 
man’s, and the w hole problem i ju 


and we were afraid of bis catching cold. | he does n 
the game, the fishes and all the bouuties of | But, finally, I was prevailed upon te sand ge 
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FREE TRADE. 

Ina recent speech in Baltimore Frank 
Hurd said: 

A tariff is a tax upon foreign articles im- 
ported inte this country. When levied for 
the purpose of raising revenue for the ov- 
ernment it is called a revenue tariff. When 
imposed for the purpose of aiding individuals 
itis called a protective tariiY. To the first I 
have no objection; to the latter Tam unalter- 
ably opposed. 

Ii is a pity that Frank Hurd has not got 
beyond this. So long as he sees no objec- 
tion to a revenne tariff, his opposition to a 


— 


_ proiective tariff is little better than 2 beat- 


ing of theair. It is not only practically 
impossib!e, in this country at least, to 
frame a revenue tari® that should not be 
incidentally protc tive, but so long as it is 
conceded that tariff duties are to be im- 
posed, ihe disposition to use them for pro- 
tective purposes will be irresistible. 
' And so lengashe adnits the necessity 
pf a revenue fariff it is impossible for any 
man to make the free trade argument in 
tts beauty and strencth, Will) Frank 
Hurd tel) men that free trade is “the 
international law of God” and at the same 
time tel] them that tariifs for revenue only 
are all right? 

Mr. Wurd himself seems conscious of 
this inco: AISLCEEN and thus tries to ex- 


plain if awe 

“J have often ibeen asked how a free trader 
proposes to raise revenue, as though there 
were sometiung inconsinicut between revenue 
tariff and free trades. My friends, we are all 
believers in liberty, and ret we have a gov- 
ernment which imposes continual restrictions 
apon our liberty. You might as well saya 
aan 1s alanst selec ey who isin favor of gov- 
ernineut, as to say that amanis against rev- 

enne tari? who isin favor of free trade A 
free trader is one who beiieves in the right of 
every individual to trade with every other 
ingividual of the world, subject only to the 
stiuticos of the government vf which he is 
a citizen. 

Tis definition makes no real distinction 
between free traders and protectionists, for 
provectionists also believe in “the right of 
every individual to trade with every other 
individual in the world, subject only to 
the institution sof ihe government of which 
heisa crizen” Aiuc in truth, the only 
distinction between such so-called free 
traders as Frank Hurd represents ia this 
speech, and the most thoroughgoing pro- 
teclicnist is one of degree. They are fora 
low tariff, while the protectionists are for 
a high tariff: they are for a revenue tariff, 
whiie the protectionists are for a protective 
terif. Free trade is utterly inconsistent 
with any tariff. 

Mr. Hurd is not happv in his iMlustra- 
ticn, That we have a government that 
dmposes continual restrictions upon our 
Bhertv proves merely that we are not be- 
Hevers in dibertx. The true end and aim 
os grav emment is not the interference with 
liberty, but the securing of liberty. And 
fa ihe eves of one who really loves and 
reniiy trusts liberty. the only justification 
for governmental restriction upon the 
right of the individual to do as he pleases 
is luat itis necessary to secure the equal 
liberty of other individuals. The man 
is realiy against liberty who, whatever 
good purpose lie may seek to attain, is in 
favor of any governmental restriction that 
goes further than this. Liberty is—liberty, 
and free tirade in a5y true sense nicans 
~——Srec trade. 


any 


Cennard 


When the grand and inspiring, and, prop- 
erly put, the self-evident, doctrine of free 
trade is belitiled into a mere revenue re- 
form, all its power is lost. When its ad- 
voctes fear to propyse more than to wbol- 
ish some duty here and pare down another 
duty there, and feel it incumbent on them 
to apologetically declare all the while that 
nothing is further fron. iheir wish than 
todo awiny with custom houses and break 
down forever the artificial barriers which 
prevent the citizen of the United States 
from freciy exchanging his products for the 
products of the peopie of other countries, 
proieciionists may well laugh them to 
scorn, Theycun accomplish nothing. And 
they have accomplished nothing. All that 
Mr. Hurd can claim is that “from the time 
of those great statesmen, Carlisle and Mor- 
vison, there has aot been an increase of 
duty on a single article of importation into 
the United Staics.”  Tiis is hardly the 
fact, for the last revision of the tariff, 
which occurred in the days of Carlisle and 
Morvison and liurd himseif, certainly did 
increase the duties upon several articles of 
importation. Wut even if it were the fact 
it could no more be attributed to the efforts 
of “those great statesmen, Carlisle and 
Morrison,” than the refusal of the sea to 
advance above high water mark could be 
aiiziputed to the command of King Canute. 
YWowith our present mountainous tariff 


pouring a steady surplus into an overflow- 
y - 
i ing treasury, all that “free traders” of the 


(arHsie-Morrison school can congratulate 
themse!ves on is that duties have not been 
increased, -would it not have been better 
of Iie tie should, 
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have been left free to carry rotation 46. to 
any peeebie) pitch of absurdity: 


That the energy and talent which in the 
United States since the war have been de- 
voted to opposing the protective features 
of our tariff have accomplished so little is 
due to the fact that the so-called free trad- 
ers have always been afraid of the principle 
of free trade, and have avoided striking at 
the root of protective ideas. The principle 
of free trade goes much further than the 
elimination from the tariff of its designedly 
protective features. It goes further even 
than the abolition of the tariff. It requires 
the abolition of all taxes that in any way 
repress the production of wealth. The 
same reasons that make it wrong and in- 
expedient to tax any one for enriching a 
country by bringing into it wealth from 
another country, also make it wrong and 
inexpedient to tax any one for enriching 
the country by producing wealth within it. 
The same principle which would abolish 
custom houses would also abolish the taxes 
which we now levy upon the building of 
dwelling houses, the erection of factories 
and workshops and the improvement of 
farms. In short, free trade carried to its 
logical conclusion would compel the reli- 
ance for revenue upon the taxation of land 
values—the only tax from which a great 
amount of revenue can be raised without 
in any way hampering the production of 
wealth. 

It is because the principle of free trade 
does goso far.as this that the so-called 
free traders are afraid of it, and try to 
muzzle and emasculate it. But until they 
are willing to go as far as this they can 
never successfully contend with the ideas 
from which protection draws its strength. 
They will point out in vain why one coun- 
try ought to have nothing to fear 
from the industrial competition of other 
countries. until they also point out 
by what perversion of natural justice it 1s 
that the competition of laborer with laborer 
does tend to drive wages to the lowest point 
on which labor will consent to live. They 
may expose in vain the absurdity and waste 
of a system which has for its aim the keep- 
ing of our own work in our own country 
until they expose the wrong which keeps 
idle so many American citizens who would 
giadly be at work, and makes in common 
thought the opportunity to labor a boon. 

If men like Hurd and Morrison and 
Carlisle would really accomplish anything 
let them strike at protectionism, not in its 
comparatively unimportant branches, but 
in its root. Let them join that now rapidly 
growing party which aims not merely at 
the assertion of right to trade without 
the payment of a protective tax, but at 
the assertion of the right of the producer 
to avail himself of natural opportunities, 
and at the abolition of all taxes save that 
tax on the value of Jand which will take 
for the use of the community what the 
growth of the community, not the exertion 
of the individual, creates. 


WHY HUMAN LIVES ARE WASTED. 

A successiow of terrible accidents, in- 
volving the untimely death in the most 
agonizing forms of many persons and the 
maiming for life of others, ought to ad- 
nonish us that we have suffered the 
natural incentives to that constant vigil- 
ance that can alone prevent such disasters 
to become weakened. Instead of making 
a legal maximum to the recovery of 
damages from a railroad company in case 
of loss of life from accident, there should 
be a minimum of say at least $10,000, 
which could be recovered without delay 
and without any question of contributory 
negligence, leaving to the juries the power 
of assessing as much higher damages, 
when suit was brought, as ‘they saw fit. 
This might sometimes be hard on a rail- 
road company, but it would effectually 
prévent such terrible disasters as the fall- 
ing of trains through bridges and _ the 
sweeping of passengers off an unprotected 
elevated railway track. 


As for such horrible disasters as the 
burning of tie Richmond hotel in Buffalo, 
they require for their prevention the aboli- 
tion of the system of insurance, which has 
become nothing less than a grand system 
for the promotion of carelessness and the 
reward of incendiarism. Better that an 
individual or a company should now and 
again be bankrupted by a fire than that 
human beings should be roasted in their 
beds or crushed by jumping out of win- 
dows. Kut the effect of the abolition of 
insurance would unquestionably be so 
much vreater care in constructing build- 
ings and in guarding against fire that 
the destructive fires now so common would 
become extremely rare, if not utterly un- 
known. 

Henry C. Lee, in Lippincott’s Magazine 
for March, says: “The fact that insurance 
can be obtained upon almost any risk, thus 
relieving the individual from responsibility 
from his own laches or recklessness, exer- 
cises a moral influence on tie community 
even worse than tne gambiing spirit fos- 
iered by the lottery. More than this, it is < 
direct incentive to crime. Underwriters 
have told me that it is a received axiom in 
insurance circles that from twenty to 
thirty per cent of fires are incendiary, pur- 
posely set for the purpose of gaining ihe 


amount insured. Even more © serious 
is the case of marine risks, where 


life as well as property are sacrificed. 
- « «- When New Hampshire not long 
ago enacted the valucd policy law, which 
induced all the insurance agencies to with- 
draw from the state, there was a general 
chorus of ridicule and a coniident predic} 
tion that a twelvemonth would see the 
obnoxious law repealed and the insurance 
companies supplicated to return. Yet 
- « . since the underwriters expelled 
themselves and deprived the state of the 
benefit of their presence, losses by fire have 
diminished by about thirty per cent.” 


MONEY IN POLITICS, 

City Chamberlain Ivins has followed up 
his exposure of the part played by money 
in political contests in this city by propos- 
ing legislation that will largely reduce 
A section expenses and offer a check to 
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aonraphtexpenaituce, 2 expenditure. Mayor Misoe Hew: tt also 
expresses a desire that the -proposed laws 
providing that printed ballots shall be 
provided at public expense shall be passed. 

Most of those urging the new plan 
speak of it as the English system. It 
; would be more accurate to call it the 
Australian svsiem, as it originated in that 
country. Under this title it was freely 
discussed and fully explained by the 


speakers of the united labor party in the- 


last municipal canvass, and it had long 
before been made the subject of a maga- 
zine article by the labor party's candidate. 
In fact, the very evils that Mr. Ivins ha 
so clearly portrayed were fully recognized 
by the workingmen when they entered the 
campaign, and in the Clarendon hall plat- 
form they called on “all citizens who de- 
sire honest government to join in an effort 
to secure it, and to show for once that the 
will of the people may prevail, even 
against the money and organization of 
banded spoilsmen.” 

Those who have recently shown their 
comprehension of the power of this money 
and organization to defy and thwart the 
people’s will, not only failed to embrace 
the opportunity thus offered to them, but 
they lent their influence and gave their 
money to assist “the landed spoilsmen” to_ 
inaintain thei: power. It is well that they 
have since had the courage to acknowl- 
edge their mistake, and to urge legislation 
that will permit a reaily free election in 
this city and break the power of the halls 
and rings to levy an enormous tax on the 
public to raise money for the express pur- 
pose of preventing the true expression of 
the people’s will at the polls. The mem- 
bers of the new party can sincerely join in 
wishing success to this effort, but the prob- 
ability of such success is greatly weakened 
by the fact that the legisliture to which 
the appeal is made consists of men who 
owe their places 10 the machines of one 
or the other of the two parties that 
have devised and profited by the system 
exposed end attacked. The control of poli- 
tics in this city by the corrupt use of 
money will never cease.until all who sin- 
cerely desire such reform shall step outside 
the old ring-ridden organizations and lend 
their help to the men who made the attack 
on ring government last year, and who 
will continue that attack on the lines then 
laid down until legislators owing nothing 
to bosses will need no urging to induce 
them to pass just such laws as those now 
advocated by these belated friends of mu- 
nicipal reform. 


FRELAND AND AMERICA. 

A remarkable meeting in behalf of op- 
pressed Ireland was held at Cooper Union 
hall on Monday evening. Mr. Charles A. 
Dana, who has_ recently doubied _ his 
capacity for denouncing daily the one 
thing for which, above all others, the Irish 
people are struggling. presided. Rev. Dr. 
Lloyd made the speech of the evening. 
Ex-Governor Abbett of New Jersey, who 
Jeft his own bailiwick a few months ago to 
come over here and in a local contest 
throw his influence in behalf of landlord- 
ism, boldly denounced the English tory 
government for the support it is giving to 
Trish landlords in carrying out a cruel svs- 
tem of eviction, such as is practiced with- 
out let or hindrance by the landlords of 
New York. Roscoe Conkling, Samuel J. 
Randall, Sunset Cox and William M. 
Evarts wrote letters in a similar strain, 
and Judge Noah Davis humorously com- 
mented on the mingling of republican, 
democrat and mugwump in this long dis- 
tance telephoning of sympathy with the 
victims of far-away wrongs. 

But the meeting was more remarkable 
for what it left undone than for what it did. 
The inimediate oecasion for holding it was 
the arrest of Father Keller in Ireland be- 
cause of his refusal to betray his parishion- 
ers in their efforts tosave their homes from 
the rapacity of their landlords. The object 
was to offer words of encouragement. to 
Gladstone and Parnell and their faithful 
followers in England and Ireland in their 
efforts to give the Irish people home rule, 
in order that they may have the power to 
eradicate by legislation the system of land- 
lordism by which they have been impov- 
erished and enslaved. The object is a noble 
one, and Father Keller deserves the sincere 
sympathy of liberty loving men throughout 
the world; but though there are thousands 
of men in New York who are in the fullest 
sympathy with this movement, and though 
the most distinguished priest of the Roman 
Catholic church on this continent is here 
to-day, in New York city, a martyr to the 
very cause for which Father Keller is sut- 
fering, there was not, in either speech or 
resolution at this strange mecting, one 
word as to the very heart of the Irish ques- 
tion; not one reference to the priestly 
martyr to land reform struck down here at 
the dictation of politicians as cruel and j 
stupid as those who ‘have imprisoned 
Father Weller, and who are seeking to 
govern Irciand in absolute detianee of the 
almost unanimous sentiment of the Irish ; 
people. To so great an extent was this 
iznoring of the real sympathizers with the 
Irish people carried, that it was apparently 
not until after Judge Davis’ classification of 
the participants as democrats, republicans 
and mugwuimps, that it occurred to the 
chairman that one class had been omitted 
—the Irish—and he thereupon called on 
Father Dougherty to make a speech, which 
the paper edited by the chairman of the 
meeting did not attempt to report. The 
ludicrous absurdity of such a perform- 
ance cannot but speedily result in con- 
fining demonstrations of sympathy with 
Irelund to those who comprehend the 
cause of Treland’s woes and share the 
hatred of the Irish people for the in- 
iquitous system that enables a few to seize 
and retain God's gifts to all and to reduce 
the majority to the misery of the Trish 
peasantry and the dwellers in New York 
tenement houses. 

A conception of this identity of interest 
between the men who are resisting the 
tyranny and greed of landlordism in Ire- 
land and those who are contending against 
the evils arising from the same cause in 


see that the cause for which Dr. McGlynn 
ras called to suffer in New York was that 
ee which the Insh people aré contending; 
| but ecclesiastical influence blinded the eyes 
of too many Catholic papers to this ob- 
| vious truth, and one among them, the New 
York JVablet, even sought to demonstrate 
| that the very contrary was the truth. We 
| fear that that journal is not vet ready to 
i confess its error, but the extract from its 
columns, printed elsewhere, shows that the 
uprising of Catholics against that exercise 
ef unwarranted authority over American 
politics by an Italian cardinal has not been 
| without effect on this staunch upbolder of 
ecclesiastical power. The Tablet does not 
hesitate to put into plain English the exact 
meaning of Cardinal Gibbons’ covert threat 
in his protest against any attempt at Rome 
ito condemn the Knights of Labor in the 
| United States, and it confesses that 
‘“‘nainful, not to say scandalous, expe- 
rience, fully warrants the fortitude 
with which the American cardinal has 
thus addressed himself to the Italian car- 
dinal.” This discrimination between what 
is American and what is Italian lends em- 
phasis to the Tablet’s denunciation of the 
“tyrannicai conduct of individual bishops” 
in *‘matters political and social” and to its 
maniy declaration that in matters not 
properly within faith and dogma ‘Ameri- 
can Catholics will not tolerate unreasona- 
ble and oppressive intrusiveness by indi- 
viduals on either side of the ocean.” These 
are brave words, and their utterance by a 
journal which failed at first to resent the 
“oppressive intrusiveness” of Archbishop 
Corrigan and Cardinal Simeoni in the case 
of Dr. McGlynn demonstrates the growth 
of the feeling that the cause for which 


Ireland is struggling is equally that 
of the American’ people; and _ is, 
fact, the cause of God’s poor 


allover the world, and therefore one 
against which the church of the poor must 
not, through the princely pride and worldly 
ambition of its great dignitaries, be per- 
mitted to set its face. The action of the 
Irish catholics in the matter of the Parnell 
fund and of the vacancy in the see of Dub- 
‘tin, followed by utterances of American 
catholics concerning the removal of Dr. 
McGlynn and the attempt to condemn the 
Knights of Labor, demonstrates that in 
these countries, where the catholic church 
has in matters of religion commanded the 
profoundest devotion of its adherents, there 
is a love of liberty and a courage and inde- 
pendence that will preserve it from a 
course that would literally cause it to sell 
its birthright for a mess of pottage and he- 
tray its Master by adding enormously to 
the already innumerable host of the godless 
poor, alienated from christianity by the 
pride and selfishness of professing chris- 
tians. 


“THE STANDAKD” TRACTS. 
The prompt and widespread demand for 
the series of tracts now being issued under 
“the general title of “The Land and Labor 
suffices to show how strong is 


oe 


Library” 
the feeling in favor of economic reform, 
and how earnest its advocates are in their 
desire to add fresh strength and impetus to 
the movement. One order calls for 100,000 
tracts; another has been received for 10,- 
000, while applications for smaller quanti- 
ties come with every mail. 

‘It may not be amiss to remind friends of 
the cause that THE STANDARD has special 
facilities for the distribution of these tracts, 
and can place hundreds of thousands of 
them in the hands of earnest men and wo- 
men all over the country, who will gladly 
distribute them, but who cannot afford to 
pay the cost of printing and mailing them 
from New York. We will apply to this 
purpose any funds that may be sent us. 


| ot 


THE Rev. Dr. McGlynn is to lecture at 
the Academy of Music next Tuesday, on 
“The Cross of a New Crusade.” — Except- 
ing his St. Patrick’s day address, this will 
be Dr. McGlynn’s first appearance before 
the public since his resistance to ecclesias- 
tical tyranny in behalf of American citizen- 
ship resulted in his deposition by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan. This announcement will 
be welcome news to the thousands in this 
city who cheered the late pastor of St. 
Stephen’s in his ordeal, by their fidelity to 
his principles and their approval of his 
courageous course. 


WE have it on the authority of a dis- 
tinguished clergyman of New York that in 
the west there is a chicken soup spring—a 
hot spring from which a nutritious liquid 
resembling chicken soup in appearance and 
taste may be dipped like water from a pool. 
What a blessing it would be to the poor if 
there were many such springs distributed 
all over the country! Thén no one would 
starve, for, with their own hands, the 
hungry could take food froma these natural 
and, we may suppose, inexhaustibie reser- 
voirs. What a blessing to the laborer 
‘round down to the minimuin of wages! 
Thus provided by nature with the means 
of preserving life, he would work for no 
one for less than he earned. But stop! 
Suppose somebody owned these springs. 
Ah? ee ea 
THe Christian Union, which is in ad- 
vance of most of its religious contempo- 
raries both in its sentiments recarding in- 
dustrial questions and its courage of 
utterance, thinks that organizations of 
capital on one side and of labor on the 
other must be organized together, and that 
then industrial freedom will be complete. 
The Christian Union is thinking. of an 
arch without a keystone. That labor and 

capital ought to organize together, that 
they will organize together and that their 
interests are identical is true. But in say- 
ing this we mean true capital—products of 
labor. 


they can and should and will 
unite against the owners of special privi- 
leges who lay a tax on both. But 
the Christian Union in using the word 
capital includes the owners of privileges 
and franchises; the landowner as well as 


America is slowly ae its way and } the oa owner, the smuquopoliat as well 
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The interests of an engineer and 
of the owner of his engine are iden- 


| 
| 
F 
tical; 
| 


overcoming ignorance anéeand pre} malice: ea ouch | as the business man. The interests of this 
papers as the Brooklvn Ka:aminer and the | kind of “capital” are not identical with, 
Catholic Herald of this city were quick to {| but are diametrically opposed to, the inter- 


ests of both labor and real capital, and if 
such a union as the Christian Union has 
in mind came about, it would be like the 
famous union of the wolf and the lamb, in 
which the lamb was inside. The union of 
labor and capital that will indeed make 


industrial freedom a reality is a union of | 


the laborer with working capitalists like 
storekeepers, manufacturers and farmers, 
which turns its forces against beneficiaries 
of land values and other privileged classes 
who now masquerade as capitalists. 


THERE is much food for reflection in the 
article on retail storekeepers in another 
column. To the employe it shows the 
labor and worry involved in doing busi- 
ness without the advantage of some special 
privilege or the possession of large capital; 
fo the retail storekeepers themselves it 
shows the identity of their interests with 
those of workingmen, while to both it 
points out acommon enemy. Ground rent 
clings like an old man of the sea to 
the shoulders of both. But the burdens of 


private ownership of land are not limiteu | 


to ground rent. The land speculation 
which it engenders, by limiting the supply 
of land, abnormally increases ground renis, 
cuts down wages, reduces consumption 
and paralyzes trade, while taxes which 
should be paid out of ground rents are 
levied upon whatever the workingman and 
the storekeeper consunie. 


THE WEEK IN WALL STREET. 


The Baltimore and Ohio “deal,” the chief 
topic of conversation in Wall street a week 
avo, has almost dwindled into insignificance. 
Though the shrewdest operators have been 
conducting a still hunt for the true inward- 
ness of the trade, but little light has been 
thrown upon it, and the conviction grows 
stronger that the whole thing was gotten up 
for speculative purposes, and to allow the 
heavily loaded cliques to float out of the 
market on the high tide that such a deal 
would create. But the very mystery of the 
dicker prevented the rise that so many ex- 
pected. A prominent operator declared that 
the person who could solve the mystery 
would make a clear million by gambling on it. 
The Richmond and Terminal people did not 
exercise the uption said to have been given 
to Mr. Sully by Myr. Garrett, because the 
option required cash, and this the Terminal 
people are not accustomed to pay when they 
purchase arailroad. They are mostly Stand- 
ard vil people, and they follow Standard oil 
methods. When they want to buy out any 
body they issue of their own securities suffi- 
cient to make the purchase and pay these. 
In this way Standard oil crushed its rivals. 
It would either undersell and drive them out 
of the business or compel them to come into 
the combination and receive the assessed 
valuation of their property in Standard oi] 
stock. The new Cotton seed vil trust, of 
which we hear so much, is a Standard oil 
scheme conducted on the same principles. 
Pillsbury of Minneapolis, it is said, proposed 
some time ago to make a gigantic combina- 
tion of the milling interests of the country on 
the same plan, but of late we have heard 
nothing of it. The charter of the Richmond 
Terminal allows the directors to issue stock of 
that corporation in unlimited quantities, and 
this stock they probably wanted to use to 
purchase the control cf the Baltimere and 
Ohio, but Mr. Garrett wanted cash, and so the 
option expired with nothing done. 

The president and one of the directors of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton railroad— 
Messrs. Stayner and Ives—have been much 
talked about in connection with the deal 
lately. They are supposed to hold a second 
option, to take effect on the expiration of the 
Sully option. The Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton is a comparatively small road, oper- 
ating under ownership and lease but 354 miles, 
and an attempt by this company to absorb the 
Baltimore and Ohio, operating 1,700 miles of 
line, would be a feat like that of the frog 
swallowing the duck. So, during all their 
activity in Washington, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, the uppermost question has been, 
‘Who's backing them?’ Everybody hit upon 
Mr. Gould, so that he could capture the Balti- | 
more and Ohio telegraph, but he vehemently 
denies having any connection with it, and dis- 
claims any intention of scooping the Balti- 
more and Ohio telegraph, because of its utter 
worthlessuess to him. But Mr. Gould's de- 
nials and disclaimers have been known to 
be doubted, and Wall street people 
still say that “Gould will turn up 
as the principal after the negotiations are 
completed.” C. P. Huntington, who is said 
to be desirous of coutrolling a trans-conti- 
nental Jine witha New York termunus, hus 
been suggested; and Muckay, the California 
millionaire who, with James Gordon Bennett, 
owns the Pestal telegraph and the Commer- 
cial cable, was said to be after the Baltimore 
and Ohio telegraph, so thata rival to West- 
ern Union could be built up that would shake 
that water-soaked corporation to its very 
foundations. But Mr. Mackay tells the re- 
porters that he never dreamed of buying 
control of Baltimore and Ohio. The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe, that aggressive and 
progressive railroad giant of the southwest, 
whose extensions are fast nearing Chicago, 
was reported to be behind Stayner and Ives, 
in its anxiety to connect under 
one control the Atlantic with the Pacific. 


i But no one knows which way the cat will 


jump, or if it will’jump at all, and the agony 
of this suspense hus not been endured without 
murmur. With the exceptionof a slight spurt 
in Northwest, consequent upon reported in- 
crease in earnings, and moderate activity in 
Fort Worth and Denver, caused by reports 
that extensions of that road will briug the 
Rocky mountains SOU miles nearer to the sea- 
board at Galveston than they ure now to New 
York, the steck market has been abselutely 
featurcless and sales have diminished to less 
than half their volume in ordinarily active 

times. Commission houses with private wires 
don’t begin to earn their wire rentals, and 
though they flourish whether the market goes 
up or down, when it stands still their cor- 


. plaints only equa! in intensity their endeavors 


to make their customers believe that “money 
is now to be made by selling on the ‘bulges’ 
and buying on the ‘slumps’.”. Europe also 
waits further developments, though purchases 
sufficient have been made for foreign account 
to prevent any export of gold. The govern- 
ment bond market, toward the end of the 
week, shows a little stiffness, said to be 
caused by purchases of 4s and 44s to replace 
the Ss recently called. 

The railroads have been busy adjusting 
their affairs to the requirements of the inter- 
state commerce law, which begins to operate 
on April 6 A number of the western roads 
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have called in their annual passes to legis- 
lators and others and have civen notice that 
after April 1 these passes will be dishonored, 
This prohibition of pass issuing to law makers 
is probably the best feature in the new bill; 
Some years ago I sat in the room of a United 
States district court judge. It was in the 
early part of the year, and the president.of a, 
trunk line that passed through his district 
had just sent him annuals for himself and 
family, including sleeper accommodations, ” 
he judge seemed to: be very much 
pleased over the matter, and though 
I had strong opinions on the . sub- 
ject of indirect bribery, courtesy  for- 
bade my expressing my sentiments to him. 
The circumstance, however, was vividly re- 
called when, a year later, two adjoining 
states were trying to attach some of this 
raliroad company’s. property for taxes, and 
this same United States judge claimed juris- 
diction, and, as a matter of course, enjoined 
the state authorities from collectiag the 
taxes. In other ways this feature will be 
bencticial to the fare-paying portion of the 
traveling public. President Adams of the 
Union Pacific testified not long ago that his 
company was obliged to charge fully ten per 
cent higher passenger rates than it would if 
the deadhead class was abolished. In other 
words, the railroads compel those who do 
pay their fare to pay for those who enjoy, 
apparently, the cuurtesy of the railroad com- - 
pany. 

The railroads are trying to get around the 
provisions of the law relating to pooling. — 
They have tacitly agreed among themselves. 
upon the differential rates which the weaker. 
and longer route roads may charge. This in 
effect almost serves the purposes of a pool. 
It has been suspected by many that the 
stronger railroads of the country have clam. 
ored for just such a bill, because they feel 
certain of ruining and driving the weaker 
roads to the wall when pooling and apportion- . 
ment are abolished and open competition sets 
in, but in the present state of business they 
prefer not to have any rate wars. The 
anthracite coal pool doesn’t seem to be 
worried about such little trifles as interstate 
commerce bills. Its members have already 
agreed that the output for 1587 shall be 34,~ 
000,000 tons, as against 31,000,000 for 1856, 
The coal barons are altogether too strunz, 
and our penalties for disobeying or evading 
the laws are too light for the people to ex- 
pect to get anything approaching their righis 
regarding that great, God-given blessing, 
coal. We might get an idea from ancient, 
fossillated, but honest China, and adopt. de-- 
‘capitation as the penalty for open violation 
or secret evasion of such pro bono publica 
laws as these. 

A granger organ in the west, apprehending 
that efforts to evade the law will be made by 
the railroads, says that “the greatest for- 
tunes are made from transporting and 
handling agricultural products «after they 
leave the farmers’ hands. Thinking men are 
beginning to feel the force and significance of 
this. The interstate commerce law was en- 
ucted because justice demanded it for the 
farmer. If its true object is defeated in its 
enforcement an effectual substitute will be 
found later. ‘Granger legislation’ is. sure to 
return in all its mighty power, and that 
soon.” 

A Wall street paper characterizes this 
ebullition as ‘‘Another Granger Howl,” and 
vehemently defends the railroads against 
what it cails “‘specious arguments in behalf 
of the farmers as against the railroads.” It 
then gives statistics to prove that the Chicaga 
and Alton road carried freight cheaper in 
1886 than in any previous year, the average 
rate per ton a mile being .961 cents as against 
1.054 cents in 1879. It holds, too, that this re- 
duction in freight rates is true of almost every 
other road in the country. it then says that 
freight rates have declined as an in- 
evitable result of competition, that a 
further decline would wipe out ail profits, 
and, after admitting “that no other 
industry returns so narrow a margin. of 
profit in proportion to the labor expended and 
the capital involved as farming,” advises the 
granger to remember that it is not due to the 

avarice of the railroads, but to “the laws. of 
supply and demund.” We call attention to 
this little zephyr in the world of controversy 
because each of these disputants represents a. 
very large class in the community—classes |. 
that though not antagonistic, are warring, — 
dissatisfied and, above all, totally ignorant. 
and unconscious of the conditions that make — 
both farming and railroading little better: 
than starvation. : 

Were rents lower in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and. Baltimore, 
how much more agricultural products would. - 
be consumed, and how much better could the | 
consumers aitord to pay a higher price, both 
to the farmer for raising them, and to the rail- 
road for hauling them to market? Were rents 
lower in London, Liverpocl, Birmingham and 
Edinburgh, how much more of America’s prod- 
ucts. would the half starved English and 
Scotch people consume, and how much more 
would they not gladly pay the steamship | 
companies for bringing the products to them? 
“Supply and demand,” bosh! The people 
have to pay the landlord so much for living 
on the earth, that after he gets through with | 
them there’s nothing left forthe farmers or 
railroads, the employers or employes. _ Mee 

Saturday’s bank statement showed a still 


further decrease in reserve, and.as April Ist. ~ 


approaches, at which time funds will be re- 
quired to make quarterly statements, the ap- 
prehensions of a money panic seem to deepen. 
To offset this feeling, rumors that the govern- 
ment will purchase 4s or 4}3s in- open market 
have been tloating round. Though this com- 
petition of so large a buyer would please 
nughtily the holders of our securities and the. 
speculators in governments, no veritication of 
the rumors can be had. At the end of 1886 
the treasury held some $400,000,000 of money, 
and under trade activity its akserptions since 
then have been increasing. . Some 20,000,000 
three per cents have since been called 
und the remainder, . yet | eutstanding, 
(about $0,000,000 more) will be called. and: 
paid by the end of the fiscal year. These 
calls, how ever, will hardly relieve industry 
from the blight of tight money. Under the 
new. law, designating an additional number of 
cities as United States depositories, the treas- 
ury nay be relieved and the surplus more 
generally distributed. But. the evil about 
this is that the banks designated will gain 
large{protits from loaning the people their owa 
money. Were it not the banks virtually con- 
trol the policy of the treasurer some arrange- 
ment might be made in the failure of congress 
to reduce taxation, whereby the sub-treasuries 
could loan the surplus, taking government 
bonds as collateral und Jetting the rate be 


fixed by the demand for money. ‘Ibis would 
aut least give the peopie a. chauce tuo procure 
the use of that which corrupts legislators steal 
from them. uy such course, however, 
would have to combat the silly objection 
about “enlarging the functions ‘of govern- 
mene n aa objection - ready to ee who 
ave inside facilities for get abt the gover 
getting aby. & 


"PEE WEEK. 


oe Aberes cient lady of large heart but small 

- geenomic knowledse dias established in vari- 
‘gus paris of this city sidewalk booths, where 

ge that wil may obtain a plate of wholesome 
vielualsor acupef coffee for only one cent. 
The bovths are well patronized, and it is said 
that many of ike patrons belong to the class 
of “realiy descvving poor.” ; 

Perhaps it 15 us Well tint experiments of this 
Kind should be tried, af only to show how 
fitile ren! Goud they can effect and how much 
nosiave injury tiev inllict on the class they 
are desizacd to benefit. Winet 3ivs. Lamadrid 
and those who symputhize with ber efforts do 
act see, is at to reduce the cost of subsist- 
ence isculy to reduce wages. If Mrs. Lama- 
drid, in her charity, ‘vere to proviae car 
drivers with plentiful meals at a cent each, 
lodgings at accent a night, and clothing at a 
eent a garment, the caly practical result 
would be that thousands of unemployed men 
would strugele fer the privilege of: driving 

" ears at four acd five cents a day. 
he Pennsylvania legislature is enraged in 
the task of consvlidziing and codifying its 
various revenue acts late one general bill. 
The proposed new law, as i stands at pres- 
ent, contaius one feature which, though in 
perfect aceord with the current!y reecived 
eanons of taxation, is exciting bitter eppesi- 
tion from thas portion of the Pennsylvanic 
press which more especialiy represents the 
views of nsnufacturers. This isu clunse re- 
gtorins the tax on manufacturing corpora- 
tions, which was reperied in 1885. The Pitts- 
burg Chronicle remarks: ‘Huadreds of man- 
wfacturers in other states are now seriously 
considering the desirability of removing their 

plants and interests to Pennsylvania, and 
there isdanger that this tax may determine 
them against making the change. It should 
be our policy to encourage them to come, in- 
stead of sevring them away, depending for 
state revenue upon the increase in population 
and wewlth certain to result from = their 
coming.” 

Conurecé on an utterance like inis is almost 
suverfluous. It weuld be difficult to make a 
terser presentation of the unrighteousness 
and impolicy of checking productive enter- 
prise by punishing it-with a tax fine. 

The court of appeals at Albany has con: 
firmed the sentence imposed by a lower court 


on one Arensbers of Bruckiyn, for selling ; 


gicomargurine colored so as to be an imita- 
tion of neural butter. This decision affirms 
ghe constitutionality of the law of 1885, which 
wus designed to put an end ic the inaking and 
sale of olecmarcarine. The language of the 
opinion is worth noting. The italics are ours. 
“Assuming, as is claimed, that butter made 
from animai fat or oil is as wholesome, nutri- 
tious and suituble for food us dairy butter: 
thai, it is composed cof the same elements, and 
is substantially the same article excepting as 
tevards its origin, and that it is cheaper, and 
that it would bea violation of the constitu- 
tional rights and liberties of the people to 
probibit them froin manufacturing or dealing 
mitforthe mere purpose ef protecting the 
producers cf dairy butter against competi- 
jon, Yet it cannot be claimed that the pro- 
ducers of butter made from animal fats or 
oils have anv constitutional right to resort to 
devices for the purpose of making their prod- 
uct resemble inappeurance the more expen- 


sive article kuown as dairy butter, or that it | 


és beyond the power of the legislature to en- 
act such laws us they may deem necessary to 
preveut the simulated article being: put upon 
the market in such a form and manner as to 
be culculated to deceive. 

“Itwas sufficient io authorize a finding [by 
the jury] that. the article had been artificially 
colored so as to imitate the mast valuable 
kind of dairy butter: thet such coloring was 
mot essential cr omecessariy incident to its 
manufacture, and that its culy cbiect was tu 
make it resemble dairy butter and increase its 
Biarset value. 2). We are of opinion that 

such artificial coloring of oleomurgarine for 
the mere purpesc of making it resemble dairy 
butter coracs within the statutery prohibition 
@gainst imitation, and tnt such prohibition is 
within 
rests upon the sane prinectple wiich would 
sustain a prohibition of coloring winter dairy 
Sulter for the purpose of enlanctig its market 

wwice by making it resemble swuamer dairy 
butter, should the legislaiure deem such a pro- 
hibition aveessary or expedient.” 

Now, it is a notorious fact that much winter 
dairy batter @s artificially colored. with the 
purpose 2nd result of enhancing its value in 
tae inarket. And whatever may be the judge- 
mizde jawon the subject, there is certainty 
wery diule justice in providing one kind of 
Sauce for the oleciurgarine goose and au- 
elber for the winter dairy butter gander. 

Its proposed te widen Elin street: in this 
city, extending it through to Lafayette place, 
aud thence to Union square. Concurrently 
there ae rumors iy the air of a cable road to 

be built along this new thoroughfare. Jt may 
‘be that New York is destined shortly to see 
nether valuable franchise given away with- 
«at the slightest compensation to its true 

Owners and the real creators of its value. 
Certum tenement districts will be cieaned 
ou, certain other districts will be made more 
accessible, and as ihe net result, rents will 
advance stil higher and the people of New 
York will find is harder than ever to make a 
liviae. But it willall shew in the statistics as 
ec muuch weaith added to the city. 


Fother Ketier of Youghal, county Cori, in 
Ireland, he< been bringing bimself within the 
fompass of the law. A certain Mr. Ponsorby, 
having estates in the county of Cork, brougit 
anactivu ia Lankraptcy in tie courts of Dub- 
fin acaiast tee of hiis tenants, and subpoenaed 
Father Relies aca witness, sending him, by 
the hands of the officar who served the 
subpem:, thrce pounds sterling fur traveling 
axpesses. Foiher Keller accepied the sub- 
pe and the three sovereigns. tcre ihe 

ormer up and turned the latter over to the 
focal branch: of the 
Jetter declaring it tu-be a contribution from 


Mr. Ponsonby, whereupon cusued a 2znost re- | 


markable series of eveuis. 

Father Keller was arrested at Youghal ard 
eonveyed to Dublin. Ai Cork he was met at 
the depot by the meyer and common council, 
who preseiited hx au address. At Thurles 
Archbishop Croke aud twelve priesis were in 
attendance tu assure lun of their svympatby 


andapproval. At ail the minor staticns along , 


the road he received populer ovations. 
Finaliy, arriving at Devlin, he wes met by 
the lord anayor’s carriage and escorted to a 
botel {being in custudy all the time) by 
thousands of peop!2 with banners und bands 
atmusc. The lord mayer delivered an er- 
thusiastic speech, and Father Keller aud the 
officer who hed bim ia charge, wert quietly 
to their respective beds. 

The next day the lurd mayors carriage 
Was zzain iu requisition, and Father Keller 
tode ty court through a cheering and cnthu- 
Biastic crowd. Being asked certzin questions, 
he declined to uuswer on the ground that to 
@o se would be to violaie the secrecy of the 
eonfessicual, Wiaercup on the judge made an 
order that ke be committed fer contempt of 
court, and Archbishop Widsh stepping for- 
ward, the “sad spectacle” was presented of an 
archbishop of the Catholic church conveying 
& contumacions Wituess to jail in his (the arch- 
bishop's) own varriage. Tomeke the matter 
sadder siill, the crowd unharressed the horses 
and with their own hands dragged ure prelate 
and the priest. vw Kilmainhum, marching to 
the tune of “Gud Save ireland.” 

itis no wouder that the last English secre- 
tary of stave for Ireland should have resigned 
his office utter a very bnef term. What bis 


successur, Mr. Malfour, will do reniains to be 
seen. 


‘The theory that an individual may owa as 
his exclusive property a cone or pyramid of 


JNanct, whose base and apex are respectively 


the esas ol the legislature, and! 


lead leacus, witha. jocese 


TH 
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the surface und centre of the ezrih, sometimes 
leads tu curious results. 

There is, nezr the bay of Naples, 2 famous 
island called Capri, whose chiefest glory from 
time imomiemotial has been a famous crctto, 
whose only entrance is from tke sea by a 
narrow opening about three fect high. The 
inhabitants of Capri are proud of their greite 
and derive no small income from the guidance 
of tourists through its mazes. But now coiies 
an ingenious genticinan, reputed an Aimer- 
ican, who has bought the ground above usd 
announces his intention of diggize down 
through the ceiling of the grotto, closing the 
sea-entrance, and charging an admission fee. 


Lord Tennyson hes sclved the social prob- 
lem. He finds in Xngland two classes of peo- 
pie: one possessing Jandsand houses and cther 
wealth, and therefore ieyally aud peaccfully 
inelined, the ether possessing nothing, and 
therefore of doubiful peaceabieaness, Lhough 
presumably leyal. He also observes in South 
Africa ill disposed persons of Dutch descent, not 
at all inciined toioyally, aid a great quantity 
of land not yet reduced to private ovnership. 
What more simple than a readiusument ef 
these various elamenis. This is what be writes 
toa certain Mr. White, inember of a society 
for the extirpation of poverty by carrying oi 
the pocr: 

DearMr. Waite: It scams to nie that in South Africa 
loye] men and women of English Mood are grenutiy 
Needed, and the advantnge of sending thither Chose 
who cannot gnin bread acd meat for their ehivdren in 
this country, however hard they werk, isso great that 
T shail be ghid to knew that the government are tung 
active steps to orgimize a wide system of Judicicus 
colonization. Faithfully yours, TENNYSON. 

If this plan could be carried of, wheta 
“boom” there would be in South African land. 


Boulanger, Bismarck and the ezir—an_ am- 
bitious Frenchman, a politically unscrupulcus 
German, and an autocrat strongly suspected 
of insanity. Here are three men, any one of 
whom has it actually in his power to precipi- 

ate a conflict in Europe, compared to which 
all past wars would be but as child’s play. 
That Boulanger waits but. for a good oppor- 
tunity is certain; that Bismarck will spare no 
effort to prevent his getting it is also certain; 


but. about the ezar, who can sav?) A crazy, or | 


half crazy, man with boundless power, Vet 
practically serving out a sentence of impris- 
ment for life—able with a word to chauge the 
destinies of millions, to set-ax and gibbet at 
work, to hurl an army against any one whom 
he chooses to attack, yet unable to stirabroad 
or to sleep twice in the same room without 
risk of deatk—what possibility is there of 
forecasting his vagaries, or telling iu what. 
direction his panic dread inay turn him! 

One thing only is certain. Whether the 
future hold peace or war for Europe, the 
peoplc—the individuals who are to die, and 


i pay, and mourn—have got very little to say 


about it. 


The czar is not the only monarch who 
dreads assassination. The queen of Great 
Britain and Treland is also reported to be 
somewhat apprehensive. Within a few 
months her majesty will have reigned fifty 
years, and in commemoration of the event 
she proposes to make a “progress” through 
the streets of London, so as to allow such of 
her subjects as are able to pay big prices for 
front window seats to have a look at her. 
The police announce that their arrangements 
for the procession are perfect, but still her 
majesty is apprehensive. 


Nevertheless, the subjects of Queen Victoria | 


are loyal! to their heart’s core, and are prepar- 


ing to celebrate the jubilee year of their ; 


queen’s reign in the most enthusiastic manner, 
Every private soldier has contributed (at his 
officer’s command) a day’s pay toward the 
foundation of a jubilee institute. The naval 
officers have been directed to enforce similar 
ccontributious from the sailors, and in fact 
everybody is chipping in his money to some 
duly authorized cullector, and bubbling over 
with loyalty. There are, it is true, a few 
homeless people in London, and there is some 
agrarian discontent in Ireland; but these are 
minor matters, utterly cast into the shade and 
forced out of sight by the shining announce- 
ment that the queen will drive in full state 
from the valace up Constitution hill, through 
Hyde park to the Marble arch, thence along 
Oxford street, Holbcrn, Newgate and Cheap- 
side to the Bank, and thence back either by the 
Embankment or by Fleet street, the Strand 
and Whitehall, to the Abbey. 

What are fifty years of poverty in the face 
of such a blessed fact? 


Moral Support tor Gladstone. 

The Irish nationalists of Missouri have 
issued the following address to the people of 
that State: 

The English tory government {is now en- 
gaged in concocting measures for curtailing 
the freedom of debate inthe British parlia- 
ment so asto enable it to pass acts of cver- 
cion forthe Irish peasantry, which it could 
not d@if the representatives of that people 
were allowed to expose their grievances. 

One cf the proposed measures of coercion is 
to restrict the jury panel, so that no man can 
be eligible to serve asa juror unless he is en- 
titled by wealth to be a member uf the uris- 
tocracy. 

This class, by interest, by prejudice and by 
hate, is opposed to every movement intended 
tu ameliorate the sufferings of the people; 
therefore, any person uccused of instigating 
them to adopt measures to improve tieir ccn- 
djtion is certain, not.of a trial, but of a con- 
Viction. 

If the tory government succeed in enacting 
these luws they can create in Ireland tri- 
bunals no less infamous and bloody than the 
committee of public safety, established) im 
France by Robespierre. The Irish people are 
powerless to prevent such outrages on liberty. 


They are disarmed and their representatives | 


are being gagged. 
In such a dilemma they Ico to us, citizens 


jof this great republic, for mera], if oot for 
All over: 


material aid. Can we assist thenz! 
the United States the Irish naticual league is 
being reorganized to mect this threatened 
danger. If wein Missouri do net want to 
remain ipactive, We must co-operate with 
thei. 

Frem every source we learn that the Irish 
farmer is impoverished by the exactious cf 
the laudlerd, which wre greater now thiaa 
forty years ago, When agricultural products 
were protected by the corn laws. 

Gen. Buller draws attention to this unjust 
ecndition, and characterizes it “as the law 
which protects only the rich, has enabled them 
to charge exorbitant rents, and Icads to agra- 
rian disturbances.” 

This English sofdier, a wise and humane 
man, was sent over to Ireland to dravooa it, 
into submission, but having personally wit- 
nessed the suffering of the people and the in- 
justice of the laws by waich they are gov- 
erned, resigned rather than execute then. 

His testimony tells the tale of Irish discon- 
tent, a discontent which compels the Uritish 
govcrament to pay for a large standing army 
and to iill every village and humilet iv lretand 
with police. 

Citizens of Missouri, compare your condition 
with this people, Who have to live under such 

evernment, aud draw the centrast! Your 

neticent Jaws in this state, nore than twice 
the size of Ireland, are maintained without a 
policeman or a_ schiier outside of the city of 
St Louis or Kansas City, and yet life an 


property are mcre secure than in the thickly ! 


pulated metropolis of England. 

‘his is the ideal government which thet 

eat stutesmaa, Gladstune, backed by the 
snelish demecracy, endeavored to give lre- 
jand, and which would have given peace and 
contentment to the British nautica. 

Let us then organize so as to assist him, 


nationalists. 

Respectfully, Taomas Meckler, chairman; 
Andrew Hoelan, president central branch; 
Jobu J. Ryan, M. D., Miehael D. Condon, 
John Kirby, Jehu Finneren, Patrick Meledy, 
state organizer; Thumas O'Reilly, M. D., state 
delegate—committee on orguumation. Jamcs 
Criley, secretary. 


i this town already. 


© Holinud city, Micir. 
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FOR POLITICAL ACTION. 


Reporis of ike Mevemenet from Many Parte 
ot the Country. 

Chairman jcha NeMuckin returned to New 
York on Tnesday ins. At the meeting at the 
City hall in Troy, on Monday of last week, P. 
©. Marsh presiced, and Henry Katsayv was 
scevetury. A iarge land and labor club was 
forined, aga braced of the united labor parity. 
At Utica, Joseph Joyee, a prominent member 
ef the typographical usion, and Daniel M. 
Duckley, president of the land league, with 
several other active men, undertook the fcrma- 
tion ofa ciun At Rome the labor onganiza- 


; tions are very smali, Dut there are hopes 


anione the workers of the organization of a 
club at an early date. 

The Syracuse Laborer gives a ecmplete ac- 
count of the meeting at the City Hall in that 
city on Thursday of ‘ast week, held for the 
purpose of forming a Jand and lebor club. 
James Miller of the Moulders’ union was cheir- 
iuan and W. E. Morgan secretary. John Me- 
Mackin made a speech which the Laterer 
printed in fula Another meeting was held on 
Tuesday evening of this week. At Rochester 
Mr. McMackin found a “Henry George club” 
and tire party organized for political action. 
Among the men pushing the movement are 
James Malicy, Willam Hf. Shay, Thomas Mo- 
loney, Peter McKittrick and C. H. Wright. 
At Buffalo a meeting «as held last Saturday 
night at Turn hall anda club organized. C. 
M. Kinsky was chairman and James Neal sec- 
retary. Mr. MeMackin’s trip in the state has 
clicited 2 great dea! of comment from the old 
party press. Hesays he found many men at 
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tine. Such men will never compromise a 
principle. 

OW. HL OV., Chicugo, T1.—The laber move- 
meut heve is strong indeed. We shall polia 
large vote, and there is little dissension in our 
ranks, Some arrangements must soon be 
minnd2 for systematic work throughout the 
State. [regard it as within the range of pos- 
sibilities for the iaber party to elect: ihe nex 
governcr of Jilivcis, if the matter is taken ia 


' hand premptiy and a thorough organization 


every place he visited who were “heart and | 


soul in the ovement.” 

John J. Bealin, who das been making a trip 
for the central committce on. the Erie road, 
writes from several places. His letter from 
Port Jervis is especially interesting: 

“A land and labor club has just. been organ- 
ized here. I want to call your votice to the 
fact that land reform has a good footing in 
The chairman of the 
beard of assessors has this year been taxing 
all idle and unimproved land inside the cor- 
poration limits one hundred per cent more 
than heretofore. Asa result the land grab- 
bers are up inarms and the poor have less 
burdens to earry.: A farmer came to the as- 
“sessor a day or two ago and asked him how it 
was that since there was more money raised 
by taxation this vear than Jast, his tax bill 
somehow was much iess. The assessor told 


(him that he had placed the burden of taxation 


on the unimproved Jand iu the town, and that 
he should continue to do so. Here is one 
farmer at least who is inclined to think pretty 
well of Mr. George's idea. On the other hand, 
a representative of the Erie railroad called on 
the assessor, objecting tothe way the railroad 
property was taxed, and expostulating that 
they hed no buildings Worth any money onthe 
cround. The assessor told the railroad agent 
this was the very reason he assessed the com- 
pany more highly, simply becaurs they left 
their land unimproved. Iam afraid if this 
thing keeps on land held for speculation will 
be forced on the market for building purposes. 
The labor movement here seems to be largely 
in the hands of men of old American extrac- 
tion. They thoroughly understand this land 
question, and are not afraid to speak and 
write about it.” 


A land and labor club was formed last 
Saturday evening in Binghamton, the cigar- 
makers’ hall being filled with people inter- 
ested in the movement. The New York 
united labor party platform was adopted, and 
E. W. Dundon, 8. W. Mapes, Charles Jansen, 
Johu Doyle and M. J. Hefferman were ap- 
pointed a committee on permanent organiza- 
tion. The chairman pro tem was J. H. Blak- 
ney. It is expected that Binghamton will 
soon have a club equal to any in the state, 

A committee from the land and labor reform 
club of San Francisco last week waited on the 
board of freeholders, and laid before them 
carefully prepared drafts of provisions which 
they asked to have inserted in the new charter. 
The freeholders promptly drafted measures 
asnearly the opposite as possible and embodied 
them in the charter. 

The Mauch Chunk Watchinan says: “The 
battle cry, ‘the land for the people,’ has 
strayed up this way.” “Daylight,” it declares, 
“has been sprung suddenly upon people in this 
place. None ure so blind as they that will 
not see.” : 


The Cleveland Workman says: “Henry 
George clubs ure forming all over the state. 
One started out in Columbus last week with 
about 100 members. The question of lend and 
land monopoly is upon us one hundred years 
before any one twenty years ugo thought it 
wold be.” 


effected. 

Ciarence Moellcr, Minnespolis, Minn.—We 
have ai lass formally organized, and I send 
you the printed resolutions edorted March 
10. You wilt see that they ure ocd. Section 
dreads: “We demand thst a single tax upon 
land values be substituted in ifeu of all 
ctkers.” TI think a streng movement here is 
an assuved fact. We havea committee work- 
ing hard in every ward. ~The leading spirits 
in our movemeprt are carnest, clear-headed 
mer. 

Matthew Casey, secrctary united lavcor 
party, Portland, Ore.—We ure meking ox- 
cellent progress here on the coast. Our num- 
bers are added io 
shall shortly be iu 
werk. 

A. C. Denning, Anburxy, Me.-—The labor 
party has great streneth ic this piace, 
althouch we failed to carry the fast clection, 
a@d there is an increasing desire eu the part 
of the workers to widea and deepea and 
strengthen cur organization. We wish to briig 
the party here into lise with che voters 
who supported Heury George in your reeent 
election. 

Wiliinm E. Morgan, secretary central trades 
and labor assembly, Syracuse, N. ¥.--We have 
had Mr. MeMackin here with us, as you know, 


a pesition to do effective 
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at every mecting, and we 3 


and with ihe best of results. We have begun the 


formation of a centrai club, and ina few days 
shall hold another meeting to permanently 
organize. : 

Warren Worth Bailey, Vincennes News, 
Vincennes, Ind.—My own best judgment is 
that if we can unite the labor forces we may 
come powerfully close to winning in 1888. 
The people are not dead in love with cither of 
the old parties. The drift of sentiment in 
this section is remarkable. Scarcely a man 
that is not studying the land question. ; 

Lapd and Labor club No. 1, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. — We have opened permanent head- 
quarters at 258 Vine street, and are asking all 


interested in the new party movement either | 


to call or to send their naines and addresses 
tous. We are also making arrangements to 
supply campaign literature, taking that leaf 
from your book, and shall soon be deep ina 
correspondence with all sections. 

Win. H. Hannaford, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
~—We are all sound on the laod question, and 
have iust established an organization known 
as the Cambridge league. A great dea! of 
good can be done here by systematic organiz- 
ation, and we are wiiling to do it, and shall 


! doit. The land question lies at the rout of ail i 
our labor troubles, and our remedy inust be by | 


In Chicago the united labor party is doing | 


energetic campaign work. The Labor En- 
quirer advertised thirty-seven ward meetings 
for one week, The party has naturahzed 
3,000 voters since the ticket was put in nomin- 
ation. The election takes place on Tuesday, 
April 5. 


The Indianapolis Labor Signal says: “The 
workingmen of Indianapolis are preparing to 
take a hand in the coming cily eiection, under 
the lead of the united labor party. It is their 
purpose to nominate a full city ticket of 
clean, competent and deserving men. Candi- 
dates will not be sciected frem = aimong the 
office-secking politicians usually put forward, 
but such men as will command the respect 
and@entidence of workingmen, business men 
and ali others interested in municipal reform. 
Radical and = speeifie reforms will be de- 
manded, und if these reforms are introduced 
into the city government the treasury wili 
not long remain cmpty, and taxation will be 
greatly reduced. Il ever a city has been 
plundered and outraged by corporations that 
city is Indianapoiis.” 

a olive land and labor club in 
its secretary, in a letter 
te the Grand Rapids Workman, says that its 
members believe that “the time has indeed 
come for labor to step inte the political arena, 
and, ralying all the forecs that are upon its 
side, image an cpen fight for the assertion cf 
those equal rights whieh the great charter of 
American liberty guarantees to us all, but 
which the old poiitical parities kave hereto- 


fore iquored.” 


There is 


The Orange, N. J., Central Labor union has 
formed a political city central committee, 
being checuraged by the resuits of the recent 
lecal election. Tie membersare: First ward, 
James Ford, Jaccb Burker, Charles Corse, 
Conver Finuerey, Frank MeAuley and Jehn 
Derextro; Second ward, Edward Huffman, H. 
B. Stokes, Henry Mulier, Richard Brenrag, 
Bernard Livingston and George A. Davis; 
Third ward, John J.Denney, John Lightholder, 
Janes McFarland, John W. Lilly, Daniel Mo- 
Carty and William Ciimbelbeach. 

Tho McKeesport, Pa., labor club has been 
made a perinunent organization, and the 
working people there expect it to have a lead- 
ing influence ui berough politica, 

Seeretacy Barnes, 25 Cooper Unicn, sends 
us further eateacts from his receut ccrres- 
poudcuce, as follows: 

C. L. T., St. Louis, Mo.—We showd have 


| had a club in every Wari in this city Jong ago 
jihad it net been fer the course of certain 
supported as be is by Parnell and tie Irish ! 


‘iabor” poiticians, Who bave been suppress- 
ing the land question, as they say, fer the 
sake of “Sharmeay.” That kind of harmony 
never leads tu anything. Yet on the whole I 
am giad that men cf this kind have uot agi- 
tated the Jand question. it should only be 
urged by men who understand it thoroughly 


and are devoted to it, first, last aud all the | may de reached. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the ballot. 
seen this long ayo. 
sults from this town. 

C. H. Barrett, Albany, N. Y.—We have 
been stirring things upa great deal, both here 
and in Troy. Mr. MeMackin has spoken in 
both cities. The party organs hardly know 
what to say about it all. The Albany Aryus 
advises us if we want land to go west. What 
an original genius its editor must be. It is 
almost incredible that one head can contain 
such a store of wisdom. 

J.J. Sullivan, New Orleans, La.—The cause 
is gaining ground here day by day, and when 
the time comes I venture to predict that the 
Crescent city will make as good a showiug as 
any city in the union. 

John A. Roost, Holland, Mich.—Orvaniza- 
tion is a great thing. 
few in number, held open meetings, outsiders 
coming in one by one, and now we have more 
than doubled our numbers. We are all firm 
on the land question. Our opponents are fond 
of calling us ‘fone-idea men.” After all that 
is better than being no-idea men. It seems to 
be forgotten that government is intended, 
among other things, to be for the people. We 
are close upon the day of better things. I en- 
close you a printed copy of our platform. 
You will see that we are firmly planted on 
the true ground of your own Clarendon hal! 
declaration. We have had it printed in our 
local paper. 

Henry Ancketill, Hudson, N. Y.—I propose 
to organize a series of public readings here, 
publishing a notice somewhat after this 
fashion: “What are Mr. George’s views on 
the land question? Come and hear for your- 
selves. Ladies specially invited, for they 
ure most vitally concerned in the abolition of 
pauperism, the prevention of infant mortality 
and of misery and destitution. Admission 
free.” Very soon ‘the land for the people” 
will be the question at the poils. The light is 
spreading at a great rate. 

Leonard M. Small, Chelsea, Mass.—We bave 
already had enthusiastic meetings, with dis- 
cussions on the causes of depression, on the 
landlord system in Ireiand and the United 
States and on the cure for the disease, ap- 


It puzzles me that men have not 


We started a while ago’ 


You will hear of good re- } 


pealing to all workers to tuke up this questicn | 


of questions. Fifty members enrolled theim- 
selves to-night. There is an old fling at this 
town, “Dew us Chelsea.” Before aw great 
while some leaders whose hearts fairly bleed 
for the poor workingman will find a very 
lively corpse dancing around in this place. 

John B. Dempsey, See. D. A. 17, K. of ©, 
St. Louis, Mo.—We are busy organizing a 
land and labor cluo here to preach the trie 
gospel, end shall proclaim it turonghuus the 
southand west. We are going to work in 
dead earnest. You will hear from us. 

Wilam Keyes, M. W. L. A. 4231, K. of LL, 
Coxsackie, N. ¥.~—F have read the Clarendon 
hall piatform in our assembly, and I can 
assure you it made a merked impression on 
the members. Notwsylhible in it but we can 
most cordially indorse. You will hear good 
reports from this place. 

Win. PL Marsh, V. 8. 1. A. 
Rattle Creek, Mich.—-You will socn receive 
an application for a ciub charter from here. 
We are wide awake and prepose to Co some 
missionary work, letting the light into dark 
places. 


A SIGNIFICANT UTTERANCE. 


A Leading New York Renl Estate Jourrel 
Ackuowledges ‘That All Taxes Must Soop 
be Levied Upon Land Values. 


Neve York Real Estate Bulletin. 

“Straws show which way the wind blows,” 
and that the wind is blowing ia the direction 
of the levyiug of all taxes on real estate cannot 
ionger be gainsaid. Much as we deplere this 
statc of things, we cannot ignore the facts with- 
ous doing vicleave to cur own convictions. 
Ti appears that all classes of the coniununity 
are more cr less imbued with the belief that 
this offers the cniy solution of a difllcnlt 
probiem. The Inbor agitators, headed by 
Beary George and seconded by Colonel In- 
gersoll, are cornmitted to this principle in cne 
form or ancther. Some of cur best writers 
and deepest thinkers, as well as many of our 
most practical men, ure unqualifiedly in favcr 
of it. 

I; is universally admitted that the scheme 
is pructicabie. It cvannct be denied thai all 
other schemes are ina vreater or lesser de- 
gree impracticable. When men of repuied 
high character and waqitestioned integrity are 
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willing to stoop to the adoption of ileal : 


mueans to secure their escape from the poy- 
ment of taxes on their personal property, it 
rut be admitted that there is little hupe of 
securing any considerable proportion of the 
inccine heoessary for the support of the 
government trem: personal property. [nu 
view of ali ihe facts we are impelled, there- 
fore, to prophesy that this result really 


again is perseentes in 2 third. 


More Misery in Skye Thar in Kerry--The 
Landlords’ Plun of Campaig:. 
London Dezocrat. 

There is 2s much, or more, misery ins Skye 
than there isin Kerry. Yet the world has al- 
vays pitied Kerry. Jtis only now beginning 
to pity Sive. The reason layin the dilfer- 
enee between the irish members and the 
Seottisn members. The one class did their 
Guty, the cthers did nothing. Scotiand has 
begun éo change that. She is sending up to 
parliament « body of men able and ready to 
speak for their eouatry. We have had two 
debates during the past month upon Secttis: 
matters. They were vigoreus in tone: they 
showed, as clearly as could be shown, that 
Scotland stands in necd of the samme remedy 
that is now being applied to Irelaad, and tha 
will ia time be apphed to all countries aud all 
men—the compulsion of land: robbers to 
ceuse frem robbing. The one debate 
was upon the crofters, the other debate 
was upon the farmers. 
new was said upon cither subject, but much 
was resaid that. ty true. Dr. 


was indisputahty 
Cameron, the able and earnest member for 
Glasgow, told once 2g 


ain the sad und. sorry 

stery of what bad been done in Skye. He 
called it the landlords’ plan of campaign. No 
terms could be mere perfcetly descriptive. 
They found that renis were not to be got. 
Can people pay a heavy rent whose bestland 
has becu tuken away for the use of the deer? 
Can they pay a heavy rent when the price of 
produce has fatlen, and is falling, lower than 
ever jt fell before? The people could not 
possibly pay their extortionate rents, aud the 
landlords knew it, We have heurd of one 
respectable man who had nothing to lve 
upon except a few turnips that a. wealthy 
neighbor did nut think good enough for his 
eattle. : 
The landlords determined that if a coin 
was left in Skye they: would have it. And 
they struck upen the idea which Dr. Camnerou 
ealls their Plan of Campuign. By refusing to 
pay their rates they made it appear thas Skye 
was almost ina state of unarchy. Out of a 
total of £5,200 that were owing, £3,600 were 
owed by the landlords, £1,000 were owed by 
the larger tenants, and only £600 were owed 
by the smalier tenants. Even part of that 
was not really owing. Some of those who 
Were upon the books as paying rates were 
dead and some were paupers actually in’ re- 
ceipt of parish relief. All of them were quiet 
and peaceable citizens. Upon these people 
the navy of Britain made a descent. Sheriff 
Ivory was invested with the power 
of ai dictator, and used it in’ the 
spirit of Claverhouse. Skye was ab- 
sulutely left to the tender mercies of a flerce 
and fiery Gfficial, yet the people of Skye made 
no resistance. As Dr. Cameron says, “Ina 
peaceful English county Sheriff Ivory would 


rave been ducked ina horsepond,” but in Skye. 


he was able to go about his business withont 
anesgort. On oneor two occasions afew of 
the crofters who were being driven from house 
and home told the sheriffs officer their cpin- 
ion of him. They did nothing more. The 
sheriff’s officer was as safe of life and ‘limb as 
he would have been inhis own bedroom. But 
because a few crofters hissed him they were 
hunted like wild i casts among the hills; they 
were dragged from their homes, and were not 
even allowed a trial in their own country by 
theirown countrymen. They were taken to 
Edinburgh, a town where many wealthy people 
connected with the land possess. and exercise 
an enormous influence. But even then, in some 
cases, the juries only convicted on the under- 
standing that if they recommended the con- 
victed men to mercy their punishment would 
be very trifling. 
do the judge did without hesitation. Lord 
Maclaren, ina speech made shortly before, 
had shown that he and his brethren looked 
upon the crofters as criminals of the vilest 
kind. Tothat view the judges gave effect. 
They imposed the heaviest sentences upon 
people who did no more than smile on an 
officious official. ; 

The other Scottish matter dealt with in the 
debate is the case of the tenant farmers, who 
are bound to their holdings by lengthy leases. 
Asa matter of fact, they are onthe pvint of 
ruin, No bad landlord is so very bad usa 
bad Scottish landlord. For some years rents 


What the juries would not 


ij 


| ples, 


Not much that. was | 


“CASTLE CATHOLIC” ORGAN OF 
THIS CITY CHANGES FRONT. 
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Simeconi Must Hold His Hand—I: Political . 
and Soctal Matters the Clergy and People. _ 
Must be Trusted. 

The Tablet, March 19, . 
The report made by Cardinal Gibbons to 

Cardinal Simeoni about the Knights of Labor 
contains implicitly certain principles by which 
the decision of the sacred congregation of the 
propaganda is to be reached. These princi- 
whether clearly laid down or assumed, 
amount to a practical assumption that in mat- 
ters not of dogina local opinion, both eccle- 
siastical and lay, is entitled to the greatest 
weight. In other words, the doctrine of 
hore rule in non-essentials ts distinctly oute 
lined without any formal allusion to it. > 

Fer instance, Cardinal Gibbons points out 
thai the Kuights of Labor, although a secret 
organization, is not within the category of 
socicties condemned by the church as secret 
socictics—just as the TJablet pointed out a 
fortnight ago. The church does not condenm 
a society for being secret unless its secrecy is 
maintained for the promotion of an immoral 
end. Secrecy in itself is not immoral. Again, 
the cardinal assures the holy see that because 
the American people know that the working 
classes have grievances to redress; because 
they know that secrecy in their great organ- 
ization is indispensable to the redress. of these 
gricvances; because they know that neither 
the end aimed at nor the mode adopted can 
bo justly econdeinned, they will look upon a 
condeninatien cf the Knights of Labor as 
‘fatse and unhailowed,” and he plainly in- 
forms Cardinal Simeoni that a condemnaatisca 
of the order by the holy see would. be impoteat 
to compel the ebedience of Catholics. 

Again, the cardinal has the candor to make. 
known to Cardinal Simeoni that if an unjust 
condemnation should be issned, the American. 
Catholics would find an effectual way of ex- 
pressing their resistance to it. “It would be 
almost ruinous for the financial support of the 
church among us and forthe Peter’s pence." 

In the first clause Cardinal Gibbons indi- 
cates most emphatically the principle of home 
rule. He dciares that a condemnation of the 
Knights of Labor by the holy see would “bea 
cruel blow at the authority of the. bishops of 
the United States.” lees 

This is unquestionably the frankest commue 
nication which has ever been made to the sa- 
cred congregation of the propaganda. It is 
equivalent to the declaration that in political 
and social matters the clergy and p€ople of a 
country are to be trusted; and that if, at least 
us regards this country, they are not trusted, 
the effects of a mistrust will begmade. mani- 
fest ina way which the advisers of the holy 
seein Reme will find extremely uncomfort- 
able. 

Painful, not. to say scandalous, experience 
fully warrants the fortitude with which the 
American cardinal has thus addressed him- 
self. to the Italian cardinal. The unreason- 
able and tyrannical conduct of. individual 


‘bishops in Ireland, in Canada and in the 


United States concerning matters political 
and social in the past, made it the impera- 
tive duty of the council of. Baltimore to 
withdraw from individual bishops the 
privilege of applying their prejudice and 
eaprices to organizations which antagonized: 
some of their national or personal predilec- 


tions. For the same reason Cardinal Gibbons: 


‘was bound in conscience to make known at 


have been exacted that not only abolish j 


profit and leave the tenant without the 
slightest return for his industry, but which 
actually take away fromhis stock and capi- 
tal. Some tenant farmers have been losing 
at the rute of £200 and £000) per annum. 


The Scottish secretary says that they must ¢o 


on losing. His reason. is peculiar and charac- 
teristic. He will not interfere because he 
thinks that to break leases by act of partia- 
ment is dishonesty and robbery. It is admit- 
ted that Irish tenants must have their leases 
eanceled. What is honest in Ireland is then 
dishonest in Necotland. It isa dishonest thing 
to rclieve a farmer from paying to a landiord 
a rent that is ruin differently spelled. We 
must correct our ideas. Our ideas of honesty 
are the giving of something for something. 
If the Scuttish secretary is right, nonesty is to 
force men to give something for aothing. The 
Scottish secretury, the fate. lamented Mr. 
Peace, and St. Richard Turpin are ‘to be 
classed in ons school, We are afraid that the 
obstinate Scottish people will not accept that 
school of philosophy. It seems tous, by the 
daring and earnest tone of the Secttish mem- 
bers, that landlord robbery in Scotland is ai- 
imOSsL at an end. 


A Protestant Journal on Dr. MeGlsnn. - 
New York Churchman, 

Gennany, ike our own repiabiie, is suicidally 
invoking the Roman ccurt to beeome the 
umpire of her destinies, and while Dr. Me- 
Gisnn ts sacrificed, for. resistiag the interfer- 
ence of the poniifl ia American. polities, the 
nest Vielentof-the: ultramontsnae fietion in 
Germany, Herr Windthorst, is erving out 
quite as lustily us the “liberals” in New York 
--lasmuch redigionas you like. fram Rome, 
but no polities.” This was. precisely the atti- 
tude of the old Gallicans toward the Curia 
tomang, and whe Hears IV picelaimed 
their acceptanee of the Trent. council ns to 
doctrine, but net as to discipline, ke was simply 
maintsining the very pasition fer which Me- 
Glynn is nnathenmiimzed. Meantime the Lon- 
don Standured thas eamments upon the pro- 
tean faculties of Remanisn. in toleratmg in 
one place and approving in| another what 


A: London 


oo 
journalist remarks: 

“There is certainly something rather incon- 
sistent in forbidding a priest to share in the 
comparatively harmless theorizing of) Mir. 
George on che side of the ccean, while Aun- 
dreds af priesis take part tn the practical worl: 
of preaching plunder on tke other. Whatever 
may be the private communications between 
Rome and Dublin, Archbishop Walsh and his 
cuilengucs and subordinates. have: nou been 
suspended. nor even openly rebuked To 
whow these flagrant clcuders to escape. in- 
tact, while a sinner ina very minor degree is 
punished, scons hardly possible. On the 
whole, Leo XUL is piaced in rather a diffi- 

ulty by the attempt of Archbishop Corrigan 
to silence Father 3McGtynn, and he will need 
ail his shrewdness to deal with it consistently, 
and emerge from it with dignity.” 

This is: shrewd comnnon. sense, and -one 
wonders that our Keen American journalisry 
has committed itself se generally against an 
Aunerican citizen who (whatever his political 
whims) stands firm on the American ground— 
‘no politics froin Rome.” When the time 
comes for our Corrigans to imitate the con- 
duct of the Waish fuecticn, who «dives net see 
that they will ery cut with impunity, or even 
with pontiffeal braves, what McGlynn has su 
temyerately justified in the theories of Heury 
Goorge 
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Rome that IN POLITICAL MATTERS, in. 
social matters, and in all things not ,roperly — 
within ‘‘faith and dogma,” THE MASSES OF 
THE AMERICAN CATHOLICS WILL NOT 
TOLERATE UNREASONABLE AND OP. 
PRESSIVE INTRUSIVENESS BY INDI 
VIDUALS ON EITHER SIDE OF THE 
OCEAN. The past has contained toc many 
incidents, which, to quote Cardinal Gibbons, 
had the effect of “driving the sons of the. 
church into rebeltion against the mother.” 


MR. ADAMS OBJECTS. 


A Minnesotu Landlord Insists on Having @. _. 
County Seat on Elis Land. tee 
Correspondence St. Paul Pioneer Press. oie 
WILLMAR, Minn.—The people of this county — 
wondered why Samuel H. Adams, one of the 
wealthiest real estate owners of the county,. 
Iet his taxes for 1885 become. delinquent. 
Now he files an answer alleging that all of his. 
lands included in. the delinquent list are in 
the county of Monongalia and not in the 
county of Kandiyohi. The counties of 
Monongalia and Kandiyohi were consolidated. 
by an act passed in 1870, and the consolidation 
was ratilied by a vete of the people of the 
two counties the same year. The county of 
Monongalia originally embraced the twelve 
borthern townships of the present. Kandiyohi 
county, with the village of New London as 
the county seat. Mfr. Adams. is. largely in- 
terested in the village cf New London, and if 
be succeeds in. breaking up. the consolidation. 
will undoubtedly make considerable money 
out of his. renal estate’ in. and about thag 
village. It isunderstood that Louis Larson, 
another wealthy real. estate owner in New 
London, and a good many other interested | 


“parties are backing the scheme, which is 


locked upon here more as a real estate specu- 
lation than as an actual desire on the. part of 
the: movers to become detached from the 
present county... The object. in answering: is 
to test the constitutionality of the consolida-. 
tion act. Itis said that one of the principal 
points raised against the constitutionality of 
the actis that the proposition of consolida- 
tion should have been submitted to the people 
of the state iustead of to the voters of the 
district affected. This proposition is said to 
have eriginated with 5. L. Pierce of St. Paul, 
who appears as. atturney for Mr. Adams, and 
who is claimed to bean authority on constitue 
tional law. The case will come up for trial in 
dune. 2leantie the majority of the people 
here will endeavor to tind out, if possible, 
whether the village of New London is located 
in Minnesota. 


Tho McGlynn Testimonial. 
The publisher of TRE STANDARD acknowl 
edces the receipt of contributions to the fund 
for Dr. McGlyun as follows: 
DOI. Kelley, Atiinta, Ga 
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The South With Dr... MeGliynn. 
New York, March 16.—Inclosed find. St for the Mee 
Giynn fund, contributed by DoJ. Kelley, nianaging ed- 
{ter.of the Atlanta (Gi) Wail and. Exrpreas, with the 
Assurance that the whole south indorses the activa of 
Dr. McGlynn in upholding the Ged-given rights of the 
people, and that it ls prepared tu po with him to any 
length he may think necessary to teach foreign dictae 
tors what the prerogatives of au American citizen, lay 
et cleric, are, JOHN G. LEM, 
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- The young fauwns 


: But the young, 


. “You are rich, father,” 


dumb girl, either. 


should all be thoroughly embroiled; 


will go to his futzer.” 


: The Crv of the Children. 
ixabeth Barrett Browning. 
Do ve hear the children weeping, O my 
brothers, 
Ere the surrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against 
their mothers— 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young Jambs are bleating in the meadows, 
. The young birds are chirpiag i in the nest, 
are viaying with the 
shudows, 
~The young flowers are blowing toward the 


west; 


young children, O my 


brothers, 
They are weeping ditterly!— 
ey are weeping in the piay time of the 


others, 
in the country of the free. 


d weli may the children weep before you! 
They ure weary ere they run; 
They have never scen the sunshine, nor the 
giory oe 
Which is brighter than the sun: — 
ey know the grief cf man, without his 
wisdoin; 
“Shey sink in man’s despair, without his 
calin— 
¢ slaves, without the libert: y in Christdom— 
Are martyrs, by tbe pang without the 
— palm— 
© worn, as if with age, 3 vet unretrievingly 
The blessings cf its memory cannot 


keep— : 
e orphans of the carthly love and heavenly: 
— Let them weep! Jet them eee 


“IVAN THE FOOL. 


stated nyt Isabel F. Hapgood in the maceeenie : 
ce I. 

- Once upon a time, in a cartainempire. in 
2 certaju realm, there dwelt a wealthy 
peasant. And this wealthy peasant had 
three. sons — Semyon-warrior, Taras-big- 
belly and Ivan-fool, and a daughter, Ma- 
lanya-long-ear, Wie was dumb. Semyon- 
warrior went to the wars to serve the tzar; 
Tavas-big-bell¥ betook himself to a mer- 
chant in the town to trude; but Ivan the 
fool remained at home with the maiden to 
work and grow round-shouldered with toil. 
Semyon-warrior won for himself a high 
position and an estate, and married the 
daughter of aman of rank. His guerdon 
was great and his estate was vast, but all 
the same he could not make botin ends 
meet; what the husband amassed, that the 
lady wife squandered lavishly, so there was 
agever an@ money. Then Semyon-warrior 
went to his estaie to collect his revenues. 
And his steward said to him: 
. “There is hothing to be got. We have 
_meither cattle nor chatteis; neither horses, 
mer cows, nor plows, nor harrows; all 
“these tinngs must be _provided, and then 
‘there will be revenues.” 

Then Semyon-warrior went to his father: 
savs he; “but vou 
have given me nothing, Portion off to me 
a third part, and Iwill transfer it to my 


estate.” 


And the old man said: “You have 


-breught nothing into my house tor which 
J should give vou a third part of my 
property. 


and the dumb girl.” 


That would be a wrong to Ivan 


But Semyon says: “Why, he is a fool, 
and she is 2 long-eared dumb girl. They. 
need nothing.” 


And the old man says: “Tt shall be as 


~—lvan says.” 


Then Ivan says: ‘Well, never mind, let 
him have 11.” 

Semyon-warrier took his portion from 
the house, transporied to his own estate, 
and set off agzin to serve the fzar. 

Taras-big-belly had also amassed much 


money. He had married a maiden of the 


~amerchant ciass; but all this was not enough 
. for him. 


He came to his father and says: 
| eoraon off to me my share.” 

But the eld man was. unwilling to give 
(pares his share, 

“You,” says he, “have.given us nothing, 
and what there is in the house Ivan hae 
earned. It is impossible to injure him and 
the maiden. 

But Taras saws: “What does he want 
with it? He is a fool; he cannot marry; no 
one will have bim, and no one wants the 
Give me half the grain, 
“Twill not take the tools, 


Ivan,” savs he. 


and of the catile I will take only the iron 


gray stallion, since he is of no use to you 
in plowing. 

Ivan began to laugh. 

“Well, it’s na matter, ‘ 
begin over agiin.” 

So Taras’ share was portioned off to 
chim. Taras cavicd the grain to the town, 
Jed off the iron gray Lorse, and Ivan was 
left with one aged mare to till the soil as 
before, and 10 SUD} ort his father and 
“mother. 


says he, “I will 


iL 


The old devil was vexed because the 


: "brothers had not quarreled over the parti- 


“tion, but had parted in amity. 
moned three litde devils. 

“There, you see,” says he, “live three 
brothers—Semyon-warrior, Turas-big-belly 
and Jvan-fool. It is necessary that they 
yat 
they dwell in peace, they receive each 
-other with hospitality. That Jooi has 
ruined the whole business for me. Do you 
“three go and attack those three, and throw 
them into such confusion that they will 
tear each other's eyes out. Can you effect 
“his?” é 

“We can,” they reply. 

And how wil! you inanage it?” 


So he sum- 


“We will manage it thus,” dlicy, repiys : 


“We will ruin uiem in the first. ‘place, s 
that they wil have nothing. to. eat, aad 
then we will fling them into a heap and 
Atey will Kill exch over.” Hee 

“Very good,” suys he; 
understand your business. Go, and do not 
return to me until you have confounded all 
three; for, if you do, i will take the hides 
off the whole three of you.” ; 

The imps ail repaired toa morass and 
began to take eotnisel together as to how 
they should set to work. They wrangled 
and disputed; each one wanted to devise 
the easiest possible method of accomplish- 
ing their iask, and they decided to cast 
lots fo see which: should fall to whom 
And if any one of them accomplished his |. 
work before the others he was to go to 
their assistance. The little imps cast their 
jots and appointed an hour when they 
should mect in the morass again to learo 
who had succeeded and io whose assistance 
they must betake themseles. — 

The appointed hour arrived, and the lit. 
de imps assembled in the marsh, according | 
to their compact. They began to discuss 
ther affairs. The first imp who ciune 
from Semyon-warrior began his tale: 

. “My affairs are going on famously,” says 
he. “To-morrow,” says he,” ‘my Semyon 


“] see that you 
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Then his comrades began to question 


him: 

“How did you manage,” they say. 

“Why, in the first place,” says he, “TI in- 
spired Semyon with so much bravery that 
he promised his tzar to conquer the whole 

; world, and the tzar made Semyon com- 
mander and dispatched him to overcome 
the Indian tzar. They engaged in com- 
bat, and that very night I dampened all the 
powder in Semyon's army and went to 
the Indian ‘car, and made him soldiers 
out of straw in countless multitudes. 
Semyon’s soldiers perceived that these 
straw soldiers were marching upon them 
from every side, and they were seized with 
fear. Semyon ordered them to fire. The 
cannon and rifles did not go off. Semyon's 
soldiers were terrified aad fled like sheep ; 
and the Indian tzar overthrew them. Sem- 
yon was put to shame, his estates were 
taken from him, and they were going to 
execute him on the following day, only ; 
had business with him for one day more 
so [set him free from prison in order that ic 
might run heine. To-morrow I shall settle 
the business, so now say which of vou two 
needs assistance.” 

Then the second imp, who came from 
Taras, began the tale of his deeds: ‘I 
need no help,” says he. ‘My affairs have 
iilso preeRsuel: favorably, and Taras will 
not live more than another weck. In the 
tirst place,” says he, “I increased his hun- 
ger and inspired him withenvy. Hisenvy 
of the goods of others has grown so great 
that, whatever he beholds, that he desires 
to buy. He has purchased incalculable 
quantities with his money, and still he is 
buying everything he sees. Now he has 
begun to purchase with borrowed money. 
He has loaded many a debt upou his neck, 
and has involved himself to such an extent 
that he cannot extricate himself. In an- 
other week the day of settlement will ar- 
rive, and I shall convert all his wares into 
rubbish. He will not be able to pay his 
debts, and he will go to his father.” 

Then ihey began to question the third 
imp who came from Ivan. “And how 
does vour business vo on?” 

“Well, now,” siuvs he, “my business is 
not going atall. In the first plac ‘eT spit in 
his j Jug of kvas, in order to make his stom- 
ach ache, and then I went to his field and 
pressed down the soil until it was like a 
‘stone, so that he could do nothing with it. 
T though that he would not plow it; but he 
is a fool, and so he came with his plow and 
began to work away. He groaned with 
the pain in his belly, but finished the whole 
of the plowing hiniself. I broke one plow- 
share for him, he went home and fitted an- 
other, bound on some new foot-cloths and 
set to work again at his plowing. I crawled 
under the earth and clung to the plow- 
share, but it was utterly impossible to hold 
on, he bent himself to the plow and the 
share was sharp: it cut my hands all to 
pieces. He plowed over nearly the whole 
field, and left oniv one strip. Come broth- 


ers.” says he, “help me; for if we do not 
conquer him all our labors will be in vain. 
If the fool remains and continues to till the 
i Soil, Lies will nor Ow ¥ wnt, and “he will 
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Semyon-warrior's ‘imp eel to come 
to his assistance on the morrow, and there- 
upon the little devils parted. 

HT. 

Ivan had plowed ali the fallow field. and 
only one strip remained. He went out to 
finish. His,stomach aches; but the plow- 
ing must needs be finished. He flourished 
the reins, turned the plow over and went 
to work. He had made only one turn and 
was coming back when the plow seemed to 
eatch on a root and he pulled it. But it 
was the little imp, who had wound his 
legs around the plowshare and was holding 
on, “What marvel is thist’ thinks Ivan. 
“There Were no roots here, but still, this 
isa root.” Ivan thrust his hand into the 
furrow, felt about. and found something 
soft; he grasped this something and drew 
it forth. Itis black like a root, but there 
is something moving on the root. Behold! 
it is a little live devil. “Ugh, you abom- 
ination?” says he. Ivan burst into a laugh, 
and was about to dash the thing’s brains 
out, but the imp set up a whine. 
kill me,” savs he, “and I will do anything 
you please.” 

“What will you do for mer’ 

“Only mention what you wish.” 

Ivan scratched his head. 
aches,” says hes ‘can you cure that? 

“That I. can,” Svs he. 

“Well then, cure me.” 

The little devil bent down to the firnow: 
scraped, scraped with his claws, and 
scratched out a small root, a triple root, 
and gave ittoIvan.  — 

“There,” says he, “if any one swallows 
one of these little roots, every pain will 
disappear.” 


oy 


Ivan took it, broke off one rootlet, and: 


wallowed it. 
Failed: 

Then the little devil besought him again. 
“Let me go now, 
through the earth, and I will never come 
back again.” 

‘Well, all right,” says Ivan; “God be with 
thee!” And as soon as Ivan had mentioned 
God the little imp dived headlong into the 
earth, like a stone in water, and nothing 
but a hole reniined. Ivan thrust the two 
romaining roots into his cap and set about 
finishing bis plowing. He plowed the 
strip of land to the end, turned his plow 
ever, and went home. He unharnessed 
the horse, and went to the cottage, and 
there he found his elder brother Semyon- 
warrior, sitting at supper with his wife. He 
had Deen deprived of his estates, he jhad 


His stomach ache instantly 


escaped by niain force from prison, and > 


had fed home to dwell with his father, 
When Semyon beheld Ivan: “L have 
come to live with you,” says he; feed nie 
and my wife until a new place turns up.” 
“Well, all night,” 
live here.” aa 
But when Ivan tried to seat himself on 
the bench, the smell which proceeded from 
Ivan did not please the fine lady, and she 
says to her husband: “I cannot,” says she, 
“sup in company with a stinking peasant. - 
My lady 
You 


Says 


_ And Semyon-warrior says: 
says that you do not smell good. 
ought to eat in the anteroom.” 

“Well, all right,” says he. 
for me to go to bed, and [have to feed the 
mare.” 

Ivan took isis bread and his caftan, ‘and 
weat to bed. ; 

IV. 

That night Semyon-warrior’s devil Icft. 
Y him and wont to seok Ivan’s devil, aceord- 
ing to their agreement, a to help him 
ensnare the fool. He came to the fallow 
field; he sought and sought ee comrade; 

the latter was nowhere, and he found noth- 
ing but a hole. 

“Well,” he thinks, “it is evident that a 
catastrophe has overtaken my comrade, 


| them.” 
“Don't | 


“My belly 


says he, “T will Je: ap | 


per with his wife. 
itors and returned to his father. 


Ivan; you may ; me ind my wife until I 


“It is time 


and I must put myself in his place. The 
fallow field has been thoroughly plowed; 
that fool must be entrapped at his mow- 
ing.” 

The little devil went to the meadow and 
sent an inundation over Ivan’s grass; the 
whole crop was matted together with mud. 
Ivan turned out of his bed at daw n, 
whetted his seythe and went to mow his 
meadow. Ivan arrived and began to mow. 
He gives one sweep, he gives a second— 
the scythe is dull, it will not cut; it must be 
whetted. Ivan tried and tried. “No,” 
says he, “PH go home and fetch the whet- 
stone and a small loaf of bread. If I have 
to try for a week, I won't quit until I have 
mowed this.” The imp overheard him 
and fell into thought. “This is a stiff- 
necked fool,” says he, “and not to be 
caught. Other means must be resorted to.” 

Ivan came back, whetted his scythe and 
beran to mow. The imp crept into the 
grass and began to catch hold of the heel 
of the scythe and to thrust. the tip into the 
earth. Iv: in found it hard work; never- 
theless he went on with his mowing, and 
only a small wooded strip in the marsh re- 
mained undone. The imp crept into the 
marsh and thinks to himself: ‘He may 
cut my paws through and through, but I 
won't let him finish his mowing.” Ivan 
entered the marsh. The grass was not 
thick to the eye, but still the scythe would 
not go through it. Ivan grew angry and 
began to mow with all his might. The 
imp began to yield; he cannot succeed in 
leaping away; he secs that it is a bad 
business and-flung himself into a bush. 
Ivan gave a flourish, came in contact with 
the bush and cut off haif the little deviil’s 
tail, Ivan finished his mowing, ordered 
the gir! to do the raking, and went himself 
to cut the rve. 

He went out with his reaping hook, but 


| the bob-tailed devil had been there before 


hiin, had tangled the rye so that it would 
not yield to the hook. Ivan turned round, 
grasped his sickle, and went to reaping. 

He reaped the whole of the rve. *‘Come 
now,” says he, “I must set to work at the 
oats.” The bob-tailed imp heard this. He 
thinks: “I did not trap him with the rye, 
but [ll catch him over the oats. Only 
wait until to-morrow.” The next morning 
the imp ran to the field of oats, but the oats 
were already cut. Ivan had reaped during 
the night, in order that less might be 
shaken out. The little devil flew into a 
rage: “That fool has cut me and_ tortured 
me,” says he. “Such a disaster I have 
never beheld, even in war. That cursed 
fellow never SICeDS, and is not to be ce wught, 
Iwill go now,” says he, ‘to the grain 
ricks and rot the whole of them = tor him.” 

So the imp went to the rick of rye, crept 
among the sheaves, and it began to rot; he 
heated them, warmed himself and fell into 
a drowsy state. 

But Ivan harnessed the mare and went 
with the maiden to draw them home. He 
“ame to the rick and began to toss it upon 
the cart; he had fiung on two sheaves, 
when he gave a thrust, struck the imp full 
behind, lifted him up—and_ behold! on his 
pitchfork was a live imp, and a bob-tailed 
one to boot, kicking and wriggling and 
trying to jump off, 

“Eh, so it's you, you rascal! 
here again?” 

“I,” says he, “am another; that was my 
brother. But I have been with your 
brother Semyon.”—~ 

“Well,” says Ivan, “whoever you may 
be, you shall share his fate;” then he was 
about to spit him ona stake, but the imp 
began to entreat him. “Let me go,” says 
he, ‘and Pll never come here again; but 
whatever you desire es I will do for 
you.’ , 

“Well, what can you do: 

“Why, I,” says he, ‘‘can make soldiers 
out of anything that vou wish.” 

“What are they good for?” 

“Why,” says he, *‘you can set them to 
anything that you like; they can do every- 
thing.” : 

“Can they play songs?” 

oy es 

“Well, 


Are you 


oY 


very good,* says Ivan; ‘make 


Then said the little devil: “Here do 


you take this sheaf of rye, scatter it 


thickly on the ground, and simply say: 
“My slave commands that thou no more a 
sheaf shall be, but that so many straws as 
there are in thee, so many soldiers shall 
there be.” 

Ivan took the sheaf, strewed it on the 
ground and spoke as the imp had com- 
manded. And the sheaf sprang up and 
turned into soldiers, and the drummer 
marched in front, and the trumpeter played. 
Ivan burst into a laugh. 

“Only see,” says he, ‘chow clever that is. 
This,” sayshe, “is a good thing; it will 
amuse the maiden.” 

“Come,” says the imp, “let me go now.” 

“No,” says he. “I will do this with the 
straw thatch, but it is useless to waste the 
grain. ‘Teach me now to turn it back into 
wsheaf. IT will thresh it.” 


And the little devil says: “Say ‘So many. 


soldiers, sO many straws, my Slave comn- 

mands thee, be a sheat again.’ : 
Thus did Ivan speak, ‘aud ‘it became - a 

sheaf again. 


And again thei imp began to entreat him. 


“Set me free now,” says he. 
“Well, all right !” Ivan seized him’ by 
the back, pressed firmly with his hand, and 


removed him from the pitchfork. “God 


be with you,” says he, and as soon as he 


mentioned God, the litile devil dived un- 
der the earth, like a stone in water, and 
nothing but a hole remained. 

Ivan returned home; but at home was his 
other brether, Taras, who was sitting at sup- 
Taras- big-belly hz ad not 
inet his debits; he had fled from his cred- 
When he 
says he, “feed 
get started 


saw Ivan: ‘Well, Ivan,” 
again.” 

“ATL right,” says ican. ‘dive here.” Ivan 
took off his caftun and seated himself at 
the table. 

“But the merchant's daughter Says: “a 
cannot eat witha fool; he exhales,’ "says she, 
“an odor of sweat.” 

Then Taras-big-belly says: 
smell good, Ivan,” 
outhouse.” 

“Well, all right.” says he—took his bread 
and went into the yard. “It’s just time for 
me to vo to bed,” says he; cand the mare 
must be fed.” 


“You don’t 
says he; “go, eat in the 


Ns 
On that night. the imp parted from 
Taras, and went, . according to their com- 
pact, tu the help of his comrades to entrap 
Ivan the fool. He came to the field; he 


| sought and sought his comrades—there 


was no one there; he found only a hele; 
he went to the meadow, found the trail in 
the swamp, and in the stubble field of rye 
another hole. ‘‘Well,” thinks he, evi 


him. 


ently. 
pulled a sheaf. 
it on the g ground. 

amy slave, and be no more 


not you say so long ago?” 


dently a disaster has happened teak my com- 
rades, and I must take their place, and at- 
tack that fool.” 

The imp went in search of Ivan. But 
Ivan had already left the fields and gone 
to the forest to cut wood. 

It had become irksome to the brothers to 
live together, and they had ordered Ivan 
to cut timber for cottages and to build them 
new houses. 

The imp hastened to the forest, crawled 
into the- tree boles, and prevented Ivan 
from felling them. Ivan hewed a tree in 
such a manner that it might fall inan open 
space, and began to fell it; but the tree fell 
wild, rolled down where it should not, and 
flew into splinters. Ivan got out his wedge, 
began to disentangle it, and freed the tree 
with difficulty. Ivan began to fell another, 
and again the same thing took place. 
He toiled and toiled, and with difficulty 
did he accomplish it. Ele began on a third 
—and it was the same story over again. 
Ivan had counted on cutiing fifty logs, and 
he had not cut ten when night wus upon 
him. And Ivan had worn himself out. 
The steam poured from him like a mist; it 
spread through the forest, but he would 
not give way. He hewed down one tree 
more, and his back was broken with 
fatigue, so that there was no strength left 
in him; he tlhung away his ax, and sat 
down to rest. The imp heard that Ivan 
had become quict, and rejoiced. “Come,” 
thinks he, “he has exhausted his strength, 
he will quit this; I, too, will now take a 
rest;” so he seated himself astride of a 
stump and exulted. But Ivan rose, picked 
up his ax, gave a flourish, and as he gave 
a careless tap from the opposite side the 


tree cracked at once and thundered down. 


The imp suddenly bethought himself, but 
did not succeed in freeing his leg; the 
stump gave way and the imp wi aS canght 
by the paw. 
and behold! there was a little live devil. 
Ivan was astounded. ‘So it’s you, 
rascal! Here vou are again!” 
“T," says he, ‘tam anoniek 
with your brother Taras.” 


I nave bebh 


‘Well, whoever you may be, you shall. 
Ivan_ flourished his | 
ax, and was on the point of dashing his: 


share the same fate.” 
brains out. with the helve. 

The imp entreated him: ‘Don’t kill me,” 
says he; “I willdo for you whatever you 
wish.” 

“And what can you do?” 

“T,” says he, “can make you as. much 
money as ever you want.” 

“All right,” 

And the little devil instructed him how 
to do if. 

“Take oak leaves from this oak,” says he, 
a run them heiw een. your hands; gold 

iL fall on the ground.” 

Cie an took sume leaves and rubbed them, 
and gold showered down. 

“This,” says he, ‘is famous, when I play 
with the children in my walks.” 

“Release me,” beeged the imp. 

“AL right?” Ivan grasped his wedge and 
set the imp free. “God be with you,” says 
he; and no sooner had he mentioned God 
than the imp dived beneath the earth, hke 
a stone in water, and nothing but a hole 
remained. 

VI. 

The brothers built themselves houses and 
began to live apart. And I 
work in the fields, brewed beer, and sum- 
moned his brothers to carouse. The broth- 
ers did not accept Ivan’s invitation. ‘We 
have never beheld any peasant carousal,” 
they say. 

Ivan entertained the peasants and the 
women, and drank a great deal himself. 
he began to get ‘intoxicated and went out: 
into the street to the choral dancers. Ivan 
went up to the dancers’ and ordered the 
wonien to exalt him. 

“Twill give you that,” 


The women began to laugh and to praise 
When they had glorified hinv well, 
they say: ‘Come, now, give it to us!” 

“T will fetch it instantly,’ °- says he. J 
seized a sieve, and ran ‘off to. ‘the forest. 
The women lauched: “What a fool!” 


something. 5 
“Shall I make you presents? Ae 
“Yes. 


Ivan seized a handful of gold Anal fun 
The | 


it to the women. Good heavens! 
women rushed forward to. pick it up;> the 
peasants sprang up; they tore it from. each 
other's hands; they take’ it) away from 
each other. They nearly crushed one old 
woman to death. Ivan broke intoa laugh. 

“Ah, vou fools,” said he. - “Why have 
you crushed the old woman? !Go more 
softly and I will give you more.” And he 
begun to scatter more. The people flocked 


up and Ivan flung the whoie contents of 


his sieve broudeast. 
for more. But [van says:- 
give vou more another Hime: 
and strike up your sony.” : 
The women struck up their songs. | 
“Your songs are not good,” says he, 
‘What sonys are better?” “say they. . 
“That,” says he, “I will sho : 
“So he went io ‘the thr 
apa 


They beean: to beg 


but as’ many straws — 


SO. many soldiers let there | 
sprung up a 
trumpets a 


and turned to. soldie 3 
vnd the drums-struck 4 ups) 


more 


left.” 


himself a kingdom, 


Ivan began to clear away——_ 


sou ‘ 


che, 


Says Ivan: “then. make it.”- 


ran finished his: 


. bus vs ; y 
says he, which he; “I will not rub you any more. 
you have never beheld in- your lives.” 
co SD did promise,” 

make no more.” 


He 


And 
they forgot all about him. Behold! Ivan |- 
runs back bearing: the sieve ‘filled with | 


21 “See here, t 
oery) ; in 
That i is all. 1. ive. me soine money to feed my sol- + 


Dance now, | 
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up; and he made him so many that they 
covered the entire field. 

“Well, will that do?” 

Semyon was delighted, and says, 
will do. I thank you, Ivan.” 

“Welcome,” says he. “If you want 
more come to me and I will make them. 
There is a great deal of straw just now.” 

Semyon-warrior immediately drew his 
army up in line, collected them : together, 
and set off to make war. 


“That 


No sooner had Semyon-we rrior taken his ; 


departure than Taras-big-belly wrrives. He 
too had heard of what had taken place on 
the preceding day, and begins to entreat 


his brother: ‘‘Reyeal to me whence you ob- | 


tain that golden coin. If I had so much 
money £ “would; with that money, collect 
money from all the world’, _ 

Ivan was: astonished... ‘Really! You 
should have told) me that Icng azo,” S2ys 
he. “I will rub you US much, as you 
want”. 

His, brother was delighted. 
but three sievefuls.” 

“All right,” says Ivan; “let's go to the 
forest, and if you were to harness-up the 
horse you could not: fetch it all away.”. 

So they went. to the forest and Tvan be- 
gan to rub the leaves from the oak tre ees, 
A vast heap rattled down. 

OW ill that do?” 

aras rejoiced. 
present,” savs he. “Thank you, Iyan.” 

“Welcome,” says he. 


“Give me 


- There are 
Taras-big-belly. collected. 
cart load of money 


mor ec. 


in trade, 


- Both brothers had taken their departure. 
Semyon began to make war and Taras to 
trade. And. Semyon-warrior won for 
but. Taras-big-belly 
amassed a. vi ast heap of treasure’ in trade. 

The two brothers came to ether and re- 


vealed to each other--whence Semyon had 
his. soldiers, 


and ow hence Taras Arad his 
money. 
And § Semyon- warrior Says s to his. brother: 


“q Nuys he, “have conquered a kingdom 


“That will ag for the | 


“Tf you want 
come tome and Twill rub you some 
‘a great many leaves 
a whole | 
and set out to ehgose 


| 
| 
| 
| 


for inyself,-and. have the. means of livi ing } 


well, only I have not sufficient money to 
feed- my “soldiers.” 


And Taras-bie-belly says: “And i ; says | 


“have amassed a great heap of treas- 
ure, only I have one grief,” says he; *‘I 
haye no one to guard my treasure.” 

And Semyon-warrior says: ‘Let us go 


to our brother,” si ws he; “Twill order hin 
to make some niore soldiers, and T will give 


them to you to guard: your money, and do 
you conmmand hina to rub me some money, 


invorderthatL may Juve the wher ewithal 


to feed ny s soldiers.” 

Se they went. to Ivan. 
Ivan, und Semyon says: “oy soldiers 
are too few, brother; make me,” says. he, 
‘some more soldiers; a couple of hordes, | 
at least.” eee 

Ivan shook his. head. “It's no use,” | 
said he; “I will not make. you any more 
soldiers.” 

“Why, how is this? Surely, you prom- 
ised.” 

“T did promise,” 
make no more.” 

‘But why not, you fool?” 

“Because your, soldiers have. killed men. 


says ne; “but I will 


I was lately plowing beside the road, and I 


saw awoman bearing a coffin along the 


road, and lunienting. I asked her who was 


dead. Says she: ‘Semyon’'s soldiers have 


Iwill 
give no more.” In this he held. fi irm, and 
Avould make no more soldiers. 

And Taras-big-belly jel to entreat 
Ivan-fool, that he would muke him some 
more of that golden money. 

Ivan shook his head. » “It's no. use,’ [ees | 
“How is this?’ 
Says he. > 


Surely you promised,” : 


” 


And why will you not, you fool! 
“Because ; your cold pieces. ave 


‘the mikhailovna of her cow.’ 


“How hayé they deprived her?” 

“They have. ‘The mikhailovna hada 
cow, her children drank its milk, but lately 
her ebildren ‘ame to beg milk of me. 


“And I say to (Ren: ‘Where is your cow? 


They say: *Tar as-big-belly’ s steward came, 
and gave our mother three golil pieces, and 


‘she delive ved the cow to him, and now we: 


have nothing to eat.” I thought that vou 


would only play with those’ erold pieces, ‘but 


you have taken away ns children’s cow. I 
will give you. no more.’ 
And re) he 


sw ent their: way. 


And. Semy on sw 
this is: what we will do. 


assuage their: grief.’ 


Do 


and Lwill give you half of any King- 


ee with soidicrs i in: ‘proportion, to guard 
your money.’ 
a es made 


‘To this Taras agree 
a partition, an 


ordered thei to play some airs, and went | 


with thein into. the. strect. 
wel re ainazed, The suldiers 


we lost, but cor ifaanded Ahab no 


should follow hin; and. turned the 


Then he- went Home and ls) 


in @ separate roon. 


MIL: 
The: eldest: brother, de 
affair on the foilowtus 


“comes to Ivan. 


“Reveal to. me,’ 


‘got those soldier 


them.” 
“What do 
Ivan. 
What? With-s 
thing. A kingdom can be w on 
Ivan was astonished. 


“yo L 


says he, “Twill, 
make you as many as you want. Fortu-. 
nately the maid and Ihave acc umiulated a 
great deal.” Then Ivan led: his brother to. 
the threshing floor and says he: ** See, I 
am about to maa them, and do vou. lead. 
them away; for if . they nus st): be fed 
they will devour tlie whole village in one 
day.” 

Semyon promised to lead the Soldiers 
away, and Ivan began to make ihem. - 
taps on. the end ofa sheaf and a battalion 
appears; he taps another, a second springs 


Well, why. did j 


root; 
ready to 03 ee 


He | 
work | cures. 
put on my own shoes 


‘ suid ee you age : 


raat anne uD 
“S and hei ud the un 


"0, 
daughte op? 
“Se ATL right,” 72 


then, 
VS” he. 
ivan comes on the porch and sees standin 


there a begear with a or ippled arm, 
~~ *Thave “heard,” “Says 


says he; but T will, 


e depriv ed | 


“And the fool; held | 
firm, cand would give no more.” 
brothers : 
The brothers went their way, and. began: 
‘to take counsel together, how they might 


he,. “that you can yo 
Teal . my arm, for t cannot qe 


They come: to 


murdered my husband in the war’! I! 
‘thought that the soldiers would play tunes, 
but they have done «man to death. 


"And Ivan says: ‘All right!” He pulled 
out his root and gave it to the begear and 
commanded him te swallow it.” The beg- 
gar swallowed it and was. healed, and bas 

gan at once to: flourish his. and Then 
Ivan’s fat her and mother came out to con~ 
duct him’ to the tzar. They heard that 
Ivan had given aw: : rootlet and : 
had not tl 


whipped uj 
He came . 
sooner had ht 
than: the tit 
The tzar 
efi Ivan to. 


clothed him nad 
mement. 


“Be my so 
a's ery cood,” uae 
married the “prince 
the fear (dick 
So all three of 
tzars. ee 


a aolai 
houses, ‘andl tha 
in size, white 
nance. 
voldiens,” 

oue is ithst 


_ He dispatches 
it and fetch him 


tions to oft: 

in his domaine: H e 

in coffers, and pr 

people. He exacted 

and for: transit, and pas 

foot cloths and taxes. - And what 

takes u fancy to that he has. They bring. 

bin everything for ; and they go to 
cues pee os 


‘ppnatite and Lc exnnc 

Then he brought his father 
and the dumb ied and began to toil onca 
mere. 

ae they say. 


: . “to. payt S 


7 Sok have. 


< won't serve.” 
van, “they x need 
The 


olf the du ts 
lated: ae 


money f 
But Ivan: ae 
‘needa Hove 
Then all kn 
his Wile sw 
i that vou are 


= MIL rieht,’ 


Then Iv: 


and she he 


says she, ‘ 

W here the neet 
be.” 

in the che 

‘to Jearn 
learned Le 


bands 


SW ag made. z 
they dh ‘essed hint up. 


(WHAT OTT ee 


BAB wai 


« 


~~ Bat the } 
-Semyon, and he had appropriated all his 
- gnventions, and had made 
The Indian tzar began to enlist | 


bonibs upon Semvon’s arniy 


- brother, and went: te the Tzar Taras. 
transternied himself into a merchant and 


began to establish factories 
- money. This nerchant began to pay a high | 

price for every sort of article, and all the | 
people qeces ty the merchant in throngs ! 
And the people ! 
i waited and waited, to 
; Would not make its appearance somewhere; 


- merchant,” 
money will increase sull nivre. aud my 
manner of life will 
“proved.” 
cain fresh enterprises, and commanded a 
new palace to. be built. fur him; he ordered 
abe people to fetch him: wood and stone 
and set te werk, and he appointed hich 
| prices for everything. 
that the people would flock to labor ‘for 
| hin for the suke of his money, as in times 
past. But behoid? tbey carried all the 


the laboring men hastened to hin. 


bad Slate. indeed. 


brothers. und now went to Ivan. 
= devil. transfor ‘med himself into a roevoda 
again and came to Ivan, and began to per- 
 suade him to establish aa arnuv. 
mot ‘ditting, ¥ 


—wominand aud F 


Lieve that”. 


te collect soldiers atowill. 


> he commanded all the young 
children ‘to be enlisted as soldiers, and set 
up new factories; he mauufactured new 
rifles and cannons, and immediately set 
oui to war upon a neighboring tzar. As 
soon as the other army came to meet him 
‘Tzar Semyon ordered ‘his soldiers to send 
fire and bulicis against them from his 


cannon; and at one blow half the army | 


was mowed dewn and consumed. The 
neighboring izar tock fright and = sub- 
qmitied himself and surrendered his king- 
dom. And Tzar Semyon rejoiced. “Now, 
says hse, “Twill attack the Indian tzar.” 
ndian tzar had heard of Tzar 


b>) 


iis own. 
as soldiers net oniy Young @ildren, but all 
the unmarried women us well, and his 


army became even greater than that of | 
Fzar Semvon; and he adopted all the guns 
and cannon from Tzar Semyon and de- | 
vised, besides, a way of flying through the’ 
explosive bombs from j 


air, and during 


above. 


Tzar Semyon went 10 war against the | 
Yndian tzar; 


but the sevthe had gone 
amovwing, unl il was dulied at lust. The 
Sndian izar did not give S semuyon's armiv a 
chance to fire, but seni iis women inio 
the air te throw exploding bombs on Seim- 
you's army. The awwomen beccan to scatter 
like a thunder 
storm upon beetles, cand Semyon’s 5 
alone. The lndian 1tzar seized Semyon’s 
realm, and Semvon-v “arricr fled whither 
his feet Jed him. 
The old devil. had 


took up his abode in Taras’ kingdom and 


an order to gain money. 
acquired so mah money that they paid up 
all their arrears and beg ran tu pay all their 
taxes at Une <ppointed lime. Tzar Taras 
wejoiced greatly. <I am obliged to that 
thougirt, he, “for new my 


be still farther in- 
And Tzar Taras began to engage 


T2ar Taras thoug rht 


wood and stone to the merchant, and all 
Tear 
Taras raised huis prices. but the merchant 
raised hiis also. Tzar Taras bad much 
anoney, but the merchant had still more, 
and the merchant outbid the tzar in price. 
The royal palace was ut a standstill, and 
the building did not progress. Tzar Taras 
had laid out « garden. The autumn ar- 
rived and Tzar Taras summoned the peo- 
pie to come and plant his garden, ard no 
one appeared; the whole population was 
busy digvine a pond for the merchant. 
The winter came. Tzar Taras meditated 
purchasing sable skins for a new cloak, and 
he sends outto buy them. His messenger 
returns and says: -There are no sables 
the merchant has all the skins; he gave 
more for them, and lias had a rug made of 
the sables.” Tzar Taras needed to buy a 
horse, and sent his agenis out to purchase 
one; the messengers ceine back: *‘All the 
horses are in the possession of the mer- 
chant, and are busy drawing water to fill 
his pond.” And ius it was with all the 


 twar’s affairs—they would do nothing for 
hin, but they did everything for the mer- 
chant, and only brought him the mer- 
- chant’s money to pay their taxes, 


‘And -so much money accumulated in the 


‘tzar’s hands thut he had no place to put it; 


fe was unconifortable. The tzar 


He was hampered in every direc- 
His cooks and coachmen and ser- 


t. it got. sy that le could not procure 
withing to eat. If he sent to the bazar 
; anything tiere was nothing; the 


raze and sent the 


war Ta sas flew into a1 
of ihe “coum. * But the 


ant out 


ee duies was cauited a away fr rom the tzar 
the aners chant, for the sake of the mer- 

at’smoney. The tzar fell into a very 
For days together he 
ing do eat, and, anoreover, there 


ae iui vuinor de circulation that the mer- 


chant was bousting that he would buy the 
tzar himself Tzar 
and knew not what to do. 

Semvon- warrior Comes te him and says: 
“Assist me: the Indian. tza: rohuas over- 
throwe me.” But things had come tou 


erisis with: Tzar Taras himself. 


“4H lave had nothing to cat for two days 


myself,” says he. 


= ae 
“The old devil had - settled these two 


“ft is 
suvs die, “that a tzar should 
live without an army. 
sill collect: soldiers from 
among your people aud form an arniy.’ 


Ivan hesrd diam out. All right,” says 


he, “form: an. army and teach them to | 


piay dunes in the most skilful manner, for 
The old devil becan to go 
hither aud thither in Ivan’s kinedom and 
He announced 
that they were all to vo und enlist and each 
‘one SVOU id 2 red cIve 


Phe fools all jaughed at him. “We 
have > plenty of liquor,” they say; “we dis- 
tai] at for ourseives, aud our wives will 


‘make us any sort of caps that we please, 


even motley, and with fringe.” 

And se no one went. The old devil 
comes to Ivan. “They will not come, 
willingly, those fools of vours,” says he; 
“they uust be driven by force.” 

“Very well,” he; then drive them 

br force.” 
And the old devil announced that all the 
fools were to enlist as soldiers, and who- 
ever did not present: himself would be put 
16 death by Ivan. 

The fools come to the voeroda, and say 
to him: 

“You tell us, that if we do not go as sol- 
diers our tzar will put us to death, but you 
do not say what will become of us if we 


says 


| rather await death at home. 


‘they say, “and he orders 
: soldiers. 
some more of ; 


sees that his scheme will not succeed. 
whole | 


army fled, and Semyon the tzar was. left 


settled with this | 
He | 


and to spend | 


could | 


| teach you how to live. 


Taras grew alarmed, 


The old | 


Only give me the 


i stopped taking any more. 


a measure of vodka and | 
a ved cup. > 


| anything. 


THE STANDARD, 


turn soldiers. They say that soldiers are 
also, put to death.” : 
“Yes; but not without cause.” 
The fools heard this and they stood firm. 
“We will not go,” they said. “‘We will 


it is not to be avoided.” 

“You are fools, fools,” said the old devil; 
“whether the soldiers get killed or not, if 
you dont come Tzar Ivan will assuredly 
put you to death.” 

The fools fell into thought, and went to 
Tzar Ivan to make inquirers: 

“A voevoda has made his appear "ance, 
us all to oas 
‘If you will goas soldicrs,’ says 


"9 


he, ‘perhaps they will kill you and perhaps | 


not; but if you don’t go then Tzar Ivan 
will assuredly put you to death.’ Is this 
true?’ 

Ivan burst out laughing. 

“What,” says be, ‘Iam to put vou all to 
death with my owa hund? If I were not a 
foo] I would explain it to you, but as it is, 
I don't understand it myself.” 

“Then,” say they, “we will not go.” 

“All right,” says he, *‘don’t go.” 

The fools went to the voeruda and re- 
fused to become soldiers. The old devil 
He 
went to the tzar of Tarakan, and disguised 
hinisclf. 

*“Letus goto war,” says he. **We will 
fieht against the Tzar Ivan. He has no 
money, but he has grain and cattle and 
every sort of proper ty in abundance.” 

So the tzar of Tarakun went to war. He 
collected a vast army, he provided guns 
and cannon and crossed the frontier “and 
began to march into Ivan’s kingdom. 

They canie to Ivan and say to him: “The 
tzuar of Tarakan is coming to make war 
upon us.”” 

~All right,” says he; “let him come.” 

The tzar of Tarakan crossed the frontier 


with his army and sent forward scouts to | 


spy out Ivan’s army. They searched and 
searched, and there was no army. 


see whether one 


but there was not even asign of an army 
with which to fight. The tzar of Tarakan 
sent to seize the villages. The soldiers 
came to a village; out ran the fools, men 


; and women, und stare at the soldiers in 


amazement. The soldiers begin to despoil 
the fools of their grain and cattle, and the 
fools surrender them, aud no one offers re- 
sistance. The soldiers went to another 
village, and there it was the same. The 
soldiers marched one day, they marched a 
second; everywhere it was the sume; the 
people \ vielded everything; no one offered 
any resistance, and they invited the soldiers 
to come and live among them. 

“Tf life is evil in your land, my dear fel- 
lows’” they said, ““come and live with us 
altogether.” 

The soldiers marched and marched; there 
is no armv: but the whole nation lives, sus- 
tains itself and feeds others, and resists not, 
but invites them to live among them. 

The soldiers grew tired of this, and re- 
turned to their tzar of Tarakan. ‘‘We can- 
not make war,” they say; “lead us away to 
some other region. War itself would be 
well enough, but this is like ¢ utting Aissel.(1) 
We can war no more!’ 

The tzar of Tarakan flew into a rage, 
and ordered the soldiers to march over the 
entire realm, to devastate villages, to burn 
houses and grain, and to slay the cattle. 
“If vou do not obey my commands,” says 
he, *1'J] behead every one of you,” says he. 

The soldiers were alarmed, and began to 
carry out their tzar’s commands. They be- 
gan to burn houses and grain, and to slay 
the cattle. Still the fools did not defend 
themselves, but sinply wept. The old men 
cried, and the old women eried, aad the 
little children cried. 

“Why do you injure us?’ they sav. 
“Why,” they sav, “do you destroy our 
coods without cause? If you want them it 
would be better for you take them.” 

And it became intolerable to the soldiers. 


: esh enterprises, his only care be- | They proceeded no further, and the whole 

ing te live in comfort, and that he 
mot do, 
ion. 


is wants began te desert him for the mer- 


urmy dispersed. 
XU. 


Thus was the old devil discomfited—he 
had net entrapped Ivan with soldiers. 

Then the old devi] transformed himself 
into a real gentleman, and came to live in 
Ivan’s kingdom, and attempted to entrap 
him with money, us he had Taras-big-belly. 
*T want to do zood to you,” says he, ‘and 
to teach you wisdom. I,” says he, ‘will 


| build a house, and establish factories amony 


you.” .. 


“Very good,” they say. “Do as vou 


i please.” 


The real gentleman passed the night, 


' and in the morning he went forth into the 
| public square, bearing a great bag of gold 


anda sheet of paper, and says: ‘You all 
live like hogs,” says he. ‘‘Lani going to 
Build me a house 
according to these plans,” says he. “You 
shall do the work, and I will show you 


- how, and I will pay you 1m gold pieces,” 


and he showed them the money. The 
circulation among them; but they bartered 
one article for unother among themselves, 
and so paid for service. They marveled at 
the gold. ‘The coins are beautiful,” they 
say, und they began to barter their goods 
and their labor with the gentleman for 
gold pieces. The old devil bezan to issue 
gold us he had done with Taras, and they 
began tu exchange every sort of thing and 
every sort of service for his gold. The old 
devil rejoiced, and he thinks: “My enter- 
prise is succeeding. Now shall ruin this 
fool, as I did Taras, and buy him, soul and 
body.” But no sooner had the fools re- 
ceived his gould pieces than they distributed 
them to all the women for neckluces, and 
alo the maidens wove them inte their 
braids of hair, and the children in the 
stvect began to play with the pieces. 
Evervone bad a great many, and so they 
But the real 
mansion was not half 


gentlem: in’s) big 


‘ built, and he had not yet laid in his pro- 


visions of grain and cattle for the year. 
And the gentleman issued a proclamation 


| that the people should come and work for 


him. and that they should fetch him grain 
und drive cattle to him; 4nd that for every 
article and for all work he would give gold 
pieces. 

No one comes to work and no one brings 
Only now and then some small 
voy or little girl runs up and exchanges an 
egy for gold; but that is not enough for 
any one, ind he began to lack food. 
The real gentleman was hungry, and he 
went into “the village to buy hiniself some- 
thing for dinnex; he pushed his way into 
one house, and offers a gold piece for a 
chicken, but the mistress of the house will 
not take ii: “I don’t want it, my dear 
man,” says she, ‘‘I have no children; there 


Seek ws ee a 
() A sort of blanc mange Navored with cranberry or 
other acid juice of fruit. 


It seems that 


He | 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


is no one pie to! play with it, and I have al- 
ready taken three&pieces as curiosities.” 
He forced himself on a peasant, to pur- 
chase bread; the peasant would not take 
his money: “I don't want it,” says he. 
“If you will take it for Christ’s sake,” says 
he, “all right; wait and I will order the 
woman to cut some for you.” Thereupon 
the old devil even spit, and iled from the 
peasant. Not only would he not take any- 
thing for Christ's sake, but even to hear 
that name was worse than a knife to him. 

So he got no bread. Wherever the old 
devil went, nu one w ould rive him any- 
thing for money, and they all say: “Bring 
us something else, or go to work, or accept 
it for Christ’s sake.” 
had nothing but money; he did not wish 
to work, and it was impossible for him to 
accept anything for Christ’s sake. And the 
old devil was wroth. ‘What more do you 
want,” says he, *‘when I give you money? 
You can buy anything for: money and hire 
any sort of a workman.” 

The fools heed him not. ‘‘No,” say 
they, “‘we don't want it; we have no 
debts and no taxes—what should we want 
of money?” 

So the old devil lay down to sleep with- 
out his supper. . 

This matter reached the ears of Ivan the 
fool. 
we todo? <A real gentleman has made his 
appearance among us; he likes to eat and 
drink well; he loves to dress clean; but he 


will not work, and he does not beg for the | 


sake of Christ—he only offers goid pieces 
for everything. The people let him have 
things at first, until they had collected 
quantity, but now they will give him noth- 
ing more, What are we to do with him? 
He has nearly died of hunger.” 

Ivan heard them out. “Well, at all 
events,” savs he, “he must be fed! Let 
liink wander among your houses like a 
shepherd.” 

There was nothing else to be done, and 
the old devil began to wander from house 
to house, and he came in turn to Ivan’s 
house. The old devil came to dine, and 


| the dumb girl prepared the dinner at 


Ivan’s. Lazy people had often deceived 
her. Those whe did no work came early 
to dinner and devoured all the groats. So 
the dumb girl had grown crafty, and 
judged them by the joints of their hands. 
Whoever had callouses on his hands she 
seated at the table, and to those who had 
none she gave the scraps. The old devil 
crept up to the table, but the dumb girl 
seized him by the hands and looked at 
them. There were no hard spots; his 
hands were clean and smooth and the nails 
were long. The dumb girl uttered a roar, 
and dragged him away from the table, 

But Ivan’s wife savs to him: ‘Be not 
harsh, you real gentleman; my sister-in- 
Jaw admits no one to the table who has not 
callouses on his hands. Wait a while until 
the people have finished their dinner, and 
then you can eat your fill of what re- 
miains.* 

The old ‘devil was angry because they 
wanted to feed him with ‘the pigs at the 
tzar’s house. He says to Ivan: ‘You have 
a foolish law in your kingdon—that all the 
people shall work with their hands,” says 
he; “you have invented that through vour 
folly. As if people worked with their 
hands alone! Do you know with what 
sensible people work?’ 

And Ivan says: *‘‘How should we fools 
know? We always toil with our hands and 
our bended backs.” 

“That is because you are fools. But I,” 
says he, “will teach vou how to work with 
your heads; then you will find out that you 
can work faster with your beads than with 
your hands.” 

Ivan marveled. ‘‘Well,” says he, “it 
is not without reason that you call us 
fools.” 

Then the old devil began tosay: “But 
it is not easy,” says he, “to work with 
your head. Now, here vou won't give me 
anything to eat because I have no caflouses 
on my hands, and you are not aware that 
it is a hundred times harder to work with 
your head. Sometimes your head cracks.” 

Ivan became thoughtful. “Why, my 
dear fellow,” savs he, ‘do vou torture 
yourself so? Is it a slight thing to have 
vour head split? It would be better for you 
to take sume lighter work—with your 
hands and back.” 


And the devil says: ‘TI torture myself 


| because I am so filled with compassion for 


! and that it was possible to do more work | 
, a j and even Elizabeth. 
i fouls marveled, for there was no money in 


vou fools. If I did not torture myself 
you would remain fools forever. But I 
have toiled with my head, and now I am 
going to teach you how.” 

Ivan was amazed, ‘Teach us,” says he; 
“but some time or other you had better 
get your hands in training, so that you can 
relieve vour head with them.” 


And the devil promised to instruct them. 


And Ivan proclaimed throughout the 


whole of his kingdom that a real gentle- | 


man had made his appearance, and‘ would 
teach every one how to labor with his head, 


with the head than with the hands, and 
that they were to come and learn. 
In Ivan’s kingdom a very lofty tower had 


been built, and upon it was a perpendicular | 


staircase, and on top a platform. And 
Ivan conducted the real gentleman thither, 
in order that he might be in full view. 

The gentleman took his stand on the 
tower and began to speak. And the fools 
assembled towatch him. The fools thought 
that the gentleman was going to demon- 


strate in action how to work with the head 
But the old devil ! 


without the hands. 
taught them, in words only, how they 
might acquire much property without work- 
ing. 

The tools understood 
They gazed and gazed and departed to 


| their own aifairs. 


The old devil stood one day on the tower, 
he stood a second day—talking all the 
while, and he wanted something to eat. 
But it never occurred to the fools to take 
any food to him on the tower. They sup- 
posed that if he could work better with his 
head than with his hands, it would be an 
easy thing for him to make himself bread 
with his head also. So the oid devil stoud 
still another day upon the platform, talking 
all the while. And the people approached 
—stared and stared and then went their 
way. 

And lvan asks: “Well, has the gentie- 
man begun to work with his head yet?” 

“Not vet,” they say; “he is only chatter- 
ing’ so far.” 

The old devil stood vet another day upon 
the platform, and he began to grow weak; 
once he stagyered, and struck his head 
against a pillar. A fool beheld this and 
told Ivan's wife, and Ivan’s wife ran to 
her husband, who was busy tilling the soil. 

“Come, see,” says she; “they say that 
the gentleman has begun to work with his 
head.” And Ivan was astonished. 


“Well,” 


And so the old devil ' 


They came to him and ask: “Whatare | 


Lan uy come to the table; 


i holdings. 


nothing of this.- 


MARCH 26, 


says He, He tained ig nai 
about, and vent to the tower. He comes 
to the tower, but the cld devil was now 
yuite exhausted with hunger, and he began 
to stagger about, und to strike his head 
against the pillars. No sooner had Ivan 
arrived than the devil stumbled, and thun- 


dered down the staircase, banging his head 


as he went; he counted every step with a 
blow. 

“Well now,” says’ vi un, “the real gen- 
tleman told the truth, that. sometimes The 
head vets cracked, but thet is not the same 


ithing as callouses; such work niust pro- 
The old devil 
: tumbled down stairs and thumped his head 


duce bumps on the bead.” 


on the ground. Ivan was on the point of 
approaching, to see whether he had done a 
great deat of work, when all at. once the 
earth vawned and the old devil dived 
thro ugh the earth, und nothing but a hole 
remained. 

Ivan scratched his head. ‘Well, there 
now!” says he; whe wu scamp that wast 
That was he again.” 


Ivan is living to this dav-and all ther neo- | 


ple flock to his kingdom, und his brothers 


| have come to him and he supports them. 


If any one comes and says, ‘Give me 
food,” he says, ‘Well, all right, you. can 
live with us; we have plenty of everything.” 
And there is only one custom in his king- 
dom; 


has not must eat the scraps that remain. 
Lyor NikoLaevircu TOLSTOL. 


LANDLORDS GETTING IT ALL. 


= 


| How the Pressure of Populntion is Increas- 


ing Land hile in New York. 
New York Herald, Marc: 


Ever onward Sas to be the course: of: 


the market in reulty. 

Here and there oceurs a halt, an interrup- 
tion to the quick buying and selling, but. that 
halt has its local causes and the ante uption 
is merely temperary.. 

The daily reports in the Herald of enormous 


transactions at auction and at private sale re- | 


flect the actual condition of the market. and 
of the extraordinary activity, which has 


actually become the town talk of the day. 


Brekers and auctioneers vie with each other 
as to the largest number of sales, there being 
no Jack of customers for either of them. In 
the upper part of the city the inspection of 
houses and lots begins early in the morning, 
and down town the office business of many 
leading brokers continues after sunset. 

The great sale of the Waldo building at 
auction during the past week has already 
ceased to be a topie of comment, so rapidly do 
transactions in various parts of the city fol- 


low one another up and engage the attention | 
Yet the | 
in all that part of | 


of all those now busy in this market. 
rapid increase of values 
the city below Chambers street is not being 
overlcoked. The question only is new whether 
the office section of New York skall crowd 
upon the warehouse district and drive the 
latter still further up town or whether the 
skyward building operations shall receive an- 
other Impetus. That this section from the 
Battery upward is daily being more crowded 
by those transacting business there is just as 
evident as is duily noticed the increase of 
traffic on the sidewalks and on the pavements 
near the great exchanges, near the law courts 
and near the postofiice. 

The accumulated wealth of corporations, 


which enables them to acquire so much vaiu- 


able property, is only paralleled by the in- 
creased number of persons who do _ business 
with these corporations, aud hence want. to 
be near them. The present value of that 
land therefore cannot actually be a source of 
surprise. 

Right in connection with this, however. the 
careful investor well knows that the land 
northward of what is now known as “down 
town,” must ultimately also come into play 
for higher valuation, and that uot many years 
ean possibly elapse before the entire part. of 
Mauhattan island below Fifty-ninth street, 
the southern limit of the park, will be devoted: 
to business unless New York indeed: chanves 
its commercial character. 

Property owners are watching fast now 
with considerable attention the fate of 


numercus bills introduced. in the legislature. 


that will one way or another affeet their 
The effort to revive High Bridge 
park with the idea of) spreading the wausSess- 
ments over the. entire city Is 
those who not. long 
witha lecal decision - in regard to the said 
park... Preperty owners in the anuexed dis- 
trict see a grand future for their acres and 
lots if the bill in favor of small owners in: the 
Twenty-third-ward: becomes a. law. 
enable the latter to pay their assessments in 
easy instalments. There is one. bill, how- 
ever, Known as senate bill No. 
by Senator Raines, which the. br cher sin the 
real estate market duo net like at all. Itis 
the one’ which iinposes a graded license on 
New York brokers, classified as stock, real 
estute and merchandise brokers; the first to 


pay a $00 annual license, the other $250. 16. 


is, however, not’ believed that the committee 
on taxation, to which it has) been referred, 
will take favorable action on it- 

All the stands on the exchange are covered 
by immense posters giving. announcements of 
coming auction sales of all classes of prop- 
erty, vpartment houses, dwellings, stores and 
Warehouses, vacant lots, in every section of 
the city, annexed district, Broukly n, Newark 


An innovation in one of. these posters has 
been made by Scott & Meyers, which gives 
creat satisfaction to buyers. The sale of a 
prominent apartment house in) West Sixty- 
first street, Which is to take place to-morrow, 
is announced with the exact amount. of the 
gross income, the wmennt of expenses and the 
net_product of the present investment, a piece 


of information which it is frequently: ‘difficuls, 


to obtain wheu half a dozen auetioneers are 
shouting at the same thae. It belongs to wn 
estate which evidently understands the mar- 
ket, and itis au innovation which no doubt 
Will be folluwed by other auc Honeer s. 


How ‘the Farmer_is Impoverished. E 2 


~ Memphis Appeal. 


There are signs thatthe farmers of this coun- 
try are becoming aware that the excessi ve 
iff imposed upona great partof whatthey buy 
is Mpoverishing. them. Their 
plow shares, wheel tires and inany other 
thivgs they purchase are made of iron, and on 
every ton of it they pay a tax of $6.72. 
produce tinds winarket by being transported 
on the railroads, aud ou every.-ton of steel 
rail there isa tax of S17, which materially in- 
ereases the price they pay for freight, and 
when they oor their — families 


ber of other things are heavily taxed also. The 
money thus paid, isa constant drain upan 
their income, and as the yeurs pass each 
farmer has drawn from him au amount of 
money that seriously impairs his guins; and 
for what object is this mouey taken from hin? 
The country requires but wa portion. of the 
whole, fur $120,000,000 a year is reeeived more 
than is needed. The money. is paid by the 


farmers for the benefit of iron masters and | 


others, and our votton growers and agricuit- 
urists generally, who pay most of it, what do 
they get in return? While the tax caters get 
rich, they get poor and have to mortgage 
land and crups to carry on with. Is it any 
wonder then that the farmers are becoming 
tired of a system that rubs them of their 
profits asa leak drains the water from. a cis- 


| tern? - 


1887. 


plated? 


whoever has callouses on his hands ; 
but any one w ho | 


| who may come to sup with us. 


word. of the 


good of him to think of it?” 


claims the Capulet. 


a surprise to | 
ago had been displeased 


Te will. 


B04, introduced 


“finitation, ne 
over!) and so, with a bow and a half s:uile; de- 


etar ere 
wire fencing, - 


Their; 


you could do wit hout them. 


travel, 
Their sugar, their blankets anda. vast num-- 


‘servant to say 
not glad to see 
‘tense of welcoming 


he BiccwecPiauis Cement that Joins 
Society Together. 


Paul Lony.in The Fainily. 


The other day my wife, who had been taking - 


an inventery of the family. sideboard, ‘re- 
marked to_ tne, in. those persuasive 


that she employ 7s When bent on cajoling me 


into the spending of money, that. our forks. 


and teaspoons were setting worn w ith five 


yeurs of use; “and T think, my_ dear,’ ™ said } 
really ought to have. tiem, Tez, 


she, “that you 
Of course like a dutiful husband, As 
premised to attend. to the matter at onee, 
and, v when she had -left the youn with a Satis- 


! fied expression on. her. tf ace, t relapsed into 
Anoucht.- 
principle Without which society: would: ‘bean: 


In Mrs. Leng's “desire oT ciseer ned a 


Anpossibility—the wll-pervading, all- essential, 

Vet ter 

ple of Humbe Ho 
Wi hy was it that we were aerate eo eo . 

our forks and spoons covered. 

thin, cheap coating of -silve 

platine commenced to wear off I hadn't 

ticed ny dit ninution in. their usefulnes 

forks were just as shavp und thes 


that the absence of the silver plating impar 
any disig}ecable: favor. Then why, I per- 
sisted In-iwaiine mysell, ‘should wwe wish tore: 
plnte our silver! Silver indeed 
understand the secret’ of our anxiety. Tt 
becatise we pretend that our spoons and Forks 


wre made af silvery and, toa void) making the} 


falschood too ginviug, even: inour owt eves, 
we must have ‘them covered over Wit 
filuvof the precious metal. Tt is bee: 
g avery, try to humbug the world into believ- 
ing th 2enl solid sifver; and the werld, not to be 

uldoue m humbug, retorts upon us by 


MSP we: 


into the belie? that it is deceived. 

And why is it we do this? Not from: any 
heope oreven wish to: deceive. 
and we 


know that they know, that we cannot 


afford to indulge in spoons of solid silver; nor.) 


ure we ashamed of our poverty, or in: the 


least degree anxious to conceal it. But society 


says tous: “We require that youshould make 
2. pretense, however flimsy, 
solid silver; and we, in our turn,-agree to: ac- 
cept your pretense as reality and to feign 
ourselves utter ly deeeived. This do, or be 
east out from the social sphere ae Which you 
are otherwise qualified to move.” And we, 
notwithstanding that we ure, as Thumbly. con- 
ecive, toler “ably truthful and honest in our 
dealings, obey the manduie and set the ‘sil- 
vered falsehoods upon our table. 
How much of this silver-plating, this at 
lutely Wrausparent pretense, society requil 
from its members! Mrs. Montague and Mrs 
Capulet meet cach other walkuig im tne public 
piace at Verona. Mrs. Montague knows Mrs.- 
aupulet to be a mere 
heii tless woman, who neglects her family and 
spends her-time going about making misebiet 
among her neighbors. While as for Mrs. M. 
herself, “I assure you, my dear,” says Mrs C., 
*feould tell vou things about that woman 
that would make you shudder. I declare, I 
am ashamed of myself every time I speak to 


her? Euch lady has for the other-a deter-| 
Yet, do they- 


mined and unplacable hatred. 
draw aside and scowl -and_ bite: their thuinbs 
at each other as they pass? Not a bit of it. 


-Mrs. Montague puts on her best silver-plated 


manner and smiles. sweetly as she encounters 
her foe. “Dear Mrs. Capulet.. Su delighted 
to meet you. Twas. just. thinking of inpking 


youa call. Do you know I've been wanting all 


he week to ask you where you got that lovely 
bonnet’ you wore ‘at church last Snn- 
day? I declare, . it’ distracted . my at- 
tention so that “I- scarcely heard oa 
-sermon. You really ought 
to be ashamed to look so lovely.” Then 
out comes Mrs. Capulet’s spoon, finely chased, 
newly plated and burnished like a mirror. 
‘So glad you hike it, love. I think its pretty, 
myself. Cok Capulet brought it to me from 
Paris; and the ntost LOVELY dress... “Wasn't: it 
Thus. for five 
minutes or more they stand, brandishing their 
plated ware in each other's | faces, and pre- 
tending to believe it solid: silver. 


accents. 


nbly abused and misunderstoed m ‘inci- 


spoons held. 
I just as much ten or shear or soup as when 
i they were bought, nor 


I began: ee 


aw the: 


pre-- 
tending to believe the fiction, and humbug us: 


ct possessing ” 


buudie of alffectations, a: 


«ind then, - 


THE USES OF Humes. —Ss_ | 


feve it pure silver: and, what is worse, rou 
believe. 1b to be pure silver yourself: You: 
tuke no trouble to conqrer or conceal your 
prejudices. our a hails wowe jeclousy aE 


spite, bua flo 


| 
E 
Ce 
ie 


fuee of the we 
esty shines’? T 
vet yourself ¢ 
w hate CX! yens : 


suppose 
doors: for, 


I suppose 


thinks she 


“Voice t 
: that: youns 
“ekeut and t 


BY 


LOY 


_sarca: tic a | 


au har. 


pote yt 


vas bable to- observe ci 


avaller,. > 


1 hen: our “ith nas 
plated: much wort 


“eres to the truth an 


! themas sterling sily 


“thine too. far: 


“Don 
ciety accepis your! 
as facts, that, ther 


Pits eredulliy touny 


our neighbors | ‘t 
They know, 


of: Pittstield, 
SUIT wnile 


try to persnade tl 


tess bie wn. teaspoon! 


Rerkshire : re Company. 
Mass. " ~The. detini 
i nee @, £U 


The 


holies t ined its ‘promp 


chimes DEURES fF 
pany: forthe p 


with nods and smiles, or perhaps even a first- | 


class electro-plated kiss, they. separate and 
egch puts away her spoons. 


“What a fool. 


that woman's husband must be not to see the | 


way she goes on!” saysthe Montague. “Thank 
Heaven, she can’t imitate my bonnet!” ex- 
Each has been trying: to 
huunbug the: other, 
other has been -humbugging in pretending to 
be humbugyed. 
for-imitation silverware has been | 
wnd beth ladies are euntent. 

“Thit isan extreme. cise,” you. say. 
take another illustration, of which 1 am sure 


satisticd, 


the latest novelties i in dress goods, and hav- 


ing what she cousiders 


From counter to counter 
store she wanders, feasting her eyes on silks 
und satins. 


and each knows that the 


But ihe demand of society. 


A sutticient excuse,. In. 
‘the need of a paper of pins or some trifle,’ 
sallies forth for an- afternoon's. shopping. 
und fren: store to: 


- Then | 


you will not attempt to deny the justiGe-+ 
Mrs. Gadabout, being desirous of inspecting 


Piece after piece is taken down | 


Hosan 


eth ofw hick % 
Sle: says: ‘For ¥ ee: private! 
conve sation bout "the merits of political 
candidates and the wisdom. of Proposed po-. 
litical mersnres Ss ho more prejudicfal 
interests home. than conversation .abou 
parties und fashions and theaters and poodle. 
dogs. To vast a vote takes no. more time than 
to buy a beefsteak or a loaf of bread. On all- 
occasions Wherever» women have been. per- 


initted to be-heard she has been found an in- 


telligent, active, conscientious and efficient : 
ally ‘of the friends of good government. ae 


URNITUR Bs 


SI mL mm Ml 


i You INTEND GOING TOIOUSEREE 
ING this spring or think of purehising anything ine 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, ETC., 


you should select them now ant avoid.the rush of the 
busy season. We have just taken an account of stoc 
and find that we have «great imuny things that: we had 
better sell at a 


sett ta 


VERY LOW. PRICES 


NEW. GOOD 
“the” ‘best that 
now will be 


varhave< 
Will alford. 


g money refunde 
or terms to sult. 


198 to 25 Park raw, eee en Brooklyn bridge 


and-Chatham el te 


Swale tacareneaneaaninitta 
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The Democrat ad 
reforms Which are ne 
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Who have-beneftired by 
who have salercl thereh 
For one dobiun Lie i 
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Moder neSoec it 
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of pre ae LIEW 
help-cone the ma 
Wish to have: t 
Dire Who 
tribution, 


fur her ispection, and tided out upon the: 


counter, 
Inquiries as to price, 
material, and shade, 
aund.so forth, are 
mings are i 
at, and, in short, the whole. economy 
of the -estabiishment | disturbed. 
when, - having satistied - her’ iesthetic 
taste to the utmost, Mrs. Gadabout murmurs 
an apology: for the trouble she has given and 


ws to fashions, 
and wearing aM 
made and answered. 


Trun- }- 
inquired for, produced and looked | 


hints atin intention of calling-again, the cen | 


Uemanly and patient silesman politely: a&- 
‘Sures-her that ‘itis no.trouble to show goods,” 


and smiles upon her ws upon ananvel come to | 


notify him of a rise of salary. 
suppose that weary 
What he says? Do y OW St ippose Mrs. Gadinbout 
thiuks he neans whut he says?) T dou't. 


But do you 


und Mis. (7. Knows it, ane, wu hut is more, 
young man knows that she knows if, 
vravely trots out. his burnished plated: ware, 
and Airs. 


the 


siys, “What. beautiful solid -sil- 
parts. 

How: many actions. of our | i 
fromevery taint of hambueé TL 
many. -Are you. unfeiguedly olud to. 
¢ ean boiy: that comes to: your: house?: 
old Man Korum, who. tells such hort ibl 
stories, or Miss: Chapel, who foreve 
about her mission werk, her: siels women 
destitu tlidren—when they come YOUN 
spend long evening you~ cwertainiy fi 
Buty 
teil them ‘so. You. simile, and shike 
and-asi them to sit down, and do 
to. ee in them. ind, when the: 

, » You renuark: SEW city 

ost or What a 

Ww oman is, with | her eternal: inissiun: oe 


pity she i isn’t marrie ad? Gr-wer ds to that ce 


a 


LUG. t. 
“Alieisa he;? says Mrs. Stra iehtlacy, em. 


phatically. Yd cannot wpprove of. deception 
of any kind for any purpose. If Tim in’ the 
house whem anybody calls I don’t allow the 
Pmuot at home. And if fm 
people I don't make any pre- 
them. Whatever. other 


yet he 


~Gadabont, knowing i to be: Gilt. 


- youn man ‘renily Means 


The | 
young man is. tired and slightly. diseusted. 


ands, : 
Eoce . 


faults Tmay have, at least I’m no hy poc rerite. ca 


‘Uh, Mrs. Straightlacy, Mrs. Straighthacy 
when people say 
agreeable womun, and impolite and unfeeling 
and generally a nuisance, don’t you despise 


And! 
of. you that you’re a dis- | 


those “pecple and call them scandal mongers ¢ | 


Go-to! 
, You set the bare, dull britanuia. 


Bah! 


list.. Ure 


Yowre the worst case on. the | 


before y: our Rucsts: and require: ‘them to. be | 
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LABOR. 


“Akron, Ohio, bas become the scene of an 


-. @ttive fight between P. D. Armour & Co. and 
the knights. The sales of Armour meats hav- 
ing fallen off there of Jate, orders have been 
assued by the firm to start half a dozen new 


shops in the city and sell at any price as an 
offset to the boycott. 

The Miners and Laborers’ Amalgamated 
association is taking under its wing the 
breaker boys in the anthracite coal region. 
The boys complain that some of the com- 
panies compe! them to work twelve hours for 
seven hours’ pay. 

The Trades assembly of Svracuse has had a 
joust with Cal Wagner, who is managing a 
theatre in that city. He engaged a non-union 
orchestra; union men then declined to go to 
the theatre, and after contemplating empty 
seats for some wecks, Mr. Wagner discharged 
his non-union musicians and bired union men. 
The theatre has now regained its attractive- 
gess for the members of the Trades assembly. 

The Shefficld saw works at) Indianapolis, 
which employs 2,000 mea, is shut down. The 
gen struck on a rumor that wages were to be 
seduced, but the president of the company 
says the story was untruc. The men then de- 
cided that before going back to work they 
would ask that hereafter no changes in wages 
should be made under thirty days’ notice, and 
that there should be but one apprentice tu 
every four men. The president agreed to the 
first demand, but would not accede to the 
other, there being, in his judgment, a great 
wearcitv of saw workers and a necessity for 
many apprentices to ‘earn the trade. 

A strike at the Yerktown collierv of G. H. 
Myers * C.., near Hazelton, Pa., last weelk. 
saded with a victory for the miners. an 


agreement was entered into by the company | 


and men that in future all disputes shall be 
submitted to a board of five arbitrators, who 
shall be chosen by the company and the men, 
and also that employes shall give one week's 
notice before striking. It was also agreed 
that there shall be no reduction in contracted 
prices of the company's employes as they 
wow stand without notice of one week or 
more before such reduction shall go into 
effect. 

The boot and shoe cutters of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts have formed a 
New England union under the name of she 
“Boot and Shoe Cutters’ Protective Union of 
New England.” 

Professor Huxley said in a recent speech: 
“J do not thinkIam far wrong in assuming 
that we are entezing, indeed have already 


' gntered upon the most serious struggle for ex- 


istence to which this country has ever been 
tommitted. The latter vears of the century 
promise to see us embarked in an industrial 
war of far more serious import than the mili- 
tary wars of its opening years. In the east 
the most systematically instructed and best 
informed people in Europe are our competi- 
tors. In the west an cnergetic offshoot of our 
own stock, grown bigger than its parent, cn- 
ters upon the struggle possessed of natural 
resources to which we can make no pretcn- 
sion.” 

Several Knights of Labor assemblies in Bos- 
ton have in view the formation of an organ- 
ization whose “objects will be to look out both 
for the political interests of the workingman 
and his welfare in the different trades at 
which he may be employed.” According toa 
loca! report of a meeting which the projectors 
held the other evening, it would appear that 
only local assemblies of the Knights of Labor 
in Boston will be cligible to membership in the 
@ew organization. 

Bills bave been introduced in the New York 
senate, on the petition of the Journeyman 
Bakers’ national union, making it a misde- 
meanor for an employer to permit an cm- 
ploye to work in a bakery more than ten 
hours a day, and making it unlawful to carry 
on business in a bakery on Sunday. In De- 
troit the cracker bakers were successful last 
week in lowering the number of hours m a 
day's work. 

-The bill authorizing trades unions to place 
@ distinctive stamp on goods manufactured by 
them has passed the assembly of California, 
and awaits the governor's signature. A bill 
before the [linois legislature provides that 
the police force of any city may be called 
upon to quell or suppress any riot or disturb- 
ance occurring within five miles of the limits 
of said city, or to protect property menaced 
with destruction, the authorities of the town 
or village where the rivt occurs paying the 
expenses. The governor of Texas hus signed 
@ bill requiring railway companies to give 
their employes thirty days’ notice of a reduc- 
Gonin weges. 

A convict confined in the San Quentin 
prison at San Francisco has invented an im- 
proved metal tip for loom shuttles, which has 
proved very profitable to the state. The tips 
formerly in use were of English make. They 
cost $2.50 a pair and wore out in two months. 
The invention of the convict lasts six months, 
and costs but 99 cents. The prisoner offered 
to give the state his patent if his freedom 
were given him in exchange, but was told 
that his liberty was not a purchasable com- 
wnodity. 


LONG JOHN'S LAND GRANT. 


“Beeceh ef Lee Miller ef Chicage at the 


Ciacinnati Confereuce. 


‘The following speech by Leo Miller of Chi- 
eago at the recent Cincinnati conference has 
been published in leaflet form, and may he 
had by addressing Leo Miller, 13 North Canal 
street, Chicago, at the rate of 20 copies for 
18 cents; 100 copies for 30 cents: 1,600 copies, 
61.35. Leo Miller is one of the ablest speakers 
of the northwest. 


Leo Miller of Chicago moved to amend the 
Rand plank by adding the following section, 
which he was requested to explain, and tive 
ginutes were given him in which to do it: 

“And we further declare that those Jand 
walues which result from the growth of com- 
gunity belong of right to the people, und 
should by them be appropriated and applied 
Sor purposes of general benefit.” 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: Five 
minutes is a very short period of time in which 
to explain an economic proposition to the uu- 
derstanding of one who has never given the 
subject any particular study or thought. I 
will, however, do the best I can within the 
limits allotted me. 

Political economists speak of the “unearned 
increment of wealth,” meauing thereby cer- 
tain advantazeuus vpportunities growing out 
of land which have value irrespective of labour 
performed by any particular person cr_per- 
gons, such value resulting sulely from the 
growth of community, and: varying according 
to the density of pepulation. This value is 
always on land, and under existing sccial ad- 
justments the “unearned increment” is pock- 
eted by private persons who do not “earn” it. 
This,is wrong. It should yo to those who coul- 
lecti‘vely produce it—the community. What 
ope man produces alone belongs to him indi- 
vidually; what two men together produce be- 
longs to the two in equal division; what a 
thousand or a million persons jointly are in 
strumental in producing belongs equally to 
el $Who can question the fuiruess and jus- 
tice of this proposition? 

To make this subject as clear as possible in 
the shortest possible lencth of time, I will se- 
ject a single case out of thousands of the kind, 
and trace up the growth of such values as I 
‘fave spoken of, and which the land reformers 
of to-day assert, and which inany of the old- 
school economists even are constrained to ad- 
mit, belong of right to conimunity. 

We have in Chicago a lawyer and ex-mem- 
ger of congress by the name of Johu Went- 

worth. He is very generally called “Long 
John.” He has au unusually long body 
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crowned with an unusually long head—a prime 
requisite to insure success in the legal and 
Jand-grabbing professions. Long, long ago 
Long “John foresaw that certain plats of land 
lying along the west shore of the head of Lake 
Michigan would in time become very desira- 
ble, and hence valuable sites on which to live 
and conduct industry and trade. Long John 
set his evil eye upon those pros- 
pective values; he wanted them. If he 
cculd only get the government, which 
was at that time engaged in the _ busi- 
ness of granting to certain white per- 
sons “vested property rights” in certain black 
persons, to back him up in his scheme to seize 
those lots, he would be able to pocket those 
values w hich other men would create. Gov- 
ernment was willing. 

Now let me say here, that when the first 
white man settled upon the site where now 
stands the city of Chicago, the lots which 
Long John longed to pessess and monopolize, 
not for his own use, but to extort toll from 
those who would want to use them, had no 
value. Not till the second white man settled 
there did land value begin to originate, and it 
kept on increasing and rising in proportion to 
At the time 
Long John made his seizure, with the conuiv- 
ance of government, those lots had a land 
value of $5,000, on the payment of which he 
would be able to hold them against the equal 
claims of other “children of men” to whom 
the psalmist declared the Lord had “given the 
earth for an inheritance forever.” 

Those lots, which originally had no value, 
but later on did have a value of 85,000, and 
still later a value of $100,000, now have a 
rental value of $2,000,000! These rents, 
amountiag annually to not less than $200,000, 
flow into the long pocket of Long John. Why 
“hould they?) What has he ever done to entitle 
hin to their possession? Has he ever earned 
them by labor? Has he ever u:proved the 
land by fertilization or drainage? Has he 
tiled it, or tilled it, or even touched it? No. 
What then makes these lots of land so very 
valuable? It is due simply to the growth of 
the community in and about Chicago. It re- 
sults from the labor and enterprise of 700,000 
persons who have settled there to live and 
carry on industry and business. 

Why, then, should not those 700,000 people 
have the benetit of those values, which they 
theniselves have been iustrumental in produc- 
ing? Why should one person, who in com- 
mon with the rest, contributes only one-seven- 
hundred-thousandth part toward creating it, 
haveitall? Will those who oppose this proposed 
amendment answer! As special champions of 
anti-monopoly, where is your consistency in 
muintaining and defending the worst and 
most accursed monopoly on earth—the mon- 
opoly of the natural resources and means of 
life? 

Now, the true Jand reformers of the coun- 
try, those who mean “business,” and not senti- 
ment and platitudes: those who would not 
deny white men, nor red mez, nor black men, 
their equal share in the beuntics of nature, 
demand that all of those enormous land values 
which result from the growth of community, 
aud which now, in the shape of rents, flow into 
the private pocket of John Wentworth and the 
pockets of otbe: usurpers and monopolists 
like him, shall be diverted into the public 
treasury and be used for the equal benefit 
of all? Could there be anything more just 
and equitable than such a disposition of values 
created by the people collectively? Not one 
man in the nation would be deprived of a far- 
thing of value which he had produced by toil. 
Do you want ill-gotten wealth? If you do, 
then stop blaming Vanderbilt, Gould and the 
rest of the plunderers. If you do, then cease 
your efforts to make a new party and “fuse” 
with wld parties already organized and 
picdged to support monopoly and_ public 
plunder. 

Ladies and geatlemen of the convention, I 
submit my amendment to you for adoption 
or rejection. Your vote willtest the sincerity 
of your professions, and also help to deter- 
mine the action of the genuine laud and labor 
reformers of the nation. 

The yeas and nays were called for by the 
chairman, and the amendment was lost by a 
large majority. 


STILL ANOTHER CLERGYMAN. 


A Methediet Minister Gives ’ ‘s Testimony. 


NEw Cas7Le, Pa., March 17-— > am a min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal church, and 
have given economic questions a great deal 
of thought. My attention was first called to 
the subject by noticing the fact that in all of 
our country charges we have men—honest, 
intelligent, industrious, God-fearing—who are 
poor and who have given up all hope of se- 
curing more than a bare subsistence for them- 
selves and their families. I refer tothe men 
who rent farms and who hand over to the 
landholders one-third of what they raise, ora 
money rent equivalent to that proportion of 
their income. I wondered why they did not 
save money and buy farms for themselves; 
and I never understoed the matter till I read 
“Progress and Poverty” some years after- 
ward. Ihave read that book twice, besides 
dipping into it whenever I had a little leisure, 
aud Iam perfectly satisfied that you have 
given us the true solution of the probleim. 

During the last three years I have been 
reading the Bible with direct reference to 
this issue. Your doctrine that God has given 
the land to his children for their common 
Denefit is not original with you. It was first 
promulgated by Moses, and was later ap- 
proved by the prophets, by Christ. and by the 
apostles. The truth, however, was hidden 
under great layers of “theology,” and so- 
culled philosophy aud political economy, and 
you havethe honor of baving uncovered it 
and revealed it to the minds of men. But if 
we had uot a word in Revelation concerning 
land ownership, it scems to me the doctrine 
you advocate should be gladly accepted by 
all who believe in the Golden Rule, the Lord's 
prayer and Paul's suinmary: “Bear ve one 
another's burdens and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” 

Opposition to the doctrine springs from 
ignorance und covetousness. The first can 
be svon removed, and the second—because the 
truth must prevail—will be overthrown in due 
time. 

I welcome the reform for its own sake, and 

because I believe IT WILL BE THE MEANS OF 
BRINGING ABOUT A GENUINE REVIVAL OF RELIG- 
ION THROUGHOUT ALL CHRISTENDOM. You have 
struck the keynote. Once enlighten tbe peo- 
ple on this question and secure the reform, 
and other questions will receive attention. 
The religious press bus long bewuiled the 
growing worldliness and the spiritual decad- 
ence of the chureb. The truth is, ministers of 
the gospel have becn trained to give a purely 
spiritual interpretation to all of the economic 
teachings of the word of God, and have nev- 
er recognized the fact that God asks very 
little of us in the way of worshiping Himself 
and requires a great deal of us in 
the matter of taking care of His 
children who are less fortunate § than 
ourselves. It will be understood, some time 
that “faith” is obedience to Gcd’s laws, and 
that the only way we can serve Him is in ser- 
vice rendered to our fellow men for His sake. 
When we love God with all the heart and our 
neighbors as we love ourselves, the Holy 
Spirit will be poured out upon the people, and 
the reformation will mark the greatest event 
inthe history of the church since the Cruci- 
fixion. The time is at hand when Christianity 
must condemn all social injustice or new lead- 
ers will arise to give it a new direction and a. 
fresh impetus. Christ Wiped out the Jewish 
church, and his teachings can not be bound 
by any organization, no matter what its 
history. 
1 commend your fairness, moderation and 
Wisdum in your presentation of the cause, 
and assert that I believe that the leaven has 
been introduced into the mass that will spread 
till it feaveus the whole lump. Very cordial- 
C. M. Monaz. 
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NEBRASKA'S OPPORTUNITY 


WHAT SHE MIGHT DO WITH HER COMMON 
SCHOOL LANDS. 


Hew Chicago Pays To-day fer the Felly ef 
the Last Generation—The Lesson ef India 
and Japan. 


Fred Perry Powers in Lippincott’s Magazine. 

The state of Nebraska has now a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to emancipate its people 
from taxation and to prove to the world that 
a state can live without taxes. It can do this 
without touching a vested interest, without 
changing the title to a dollar's worth of 
property, without doing a thing, in fact, that 
a private individual could not do and would 
not be wise in doing. 

The United States government gave the 
state of Nebraska fur educational purposes, 
mostly for the support of common schools, 
2,838,124 acres of land. In every township 
the sixteenth and thirty-sixth square miles of 
the thirty-six square miles makiug a township 
were given to the state for the support of 
common schools. Besides this, 46,080 acres 
were given to aid the establishment of a state 
university, and 90,000 acres for tho agri- 
cultural college. 

The constitution of the state forbids the 
sale of these lands at less than $7 an acre. 
The commissioners are vot obliged to sell at 
that price, but it appears from the state docu- 
ments that it is usual to sell when the land 
reaches that value. Some of the school land 
statistics of Nebraska are striking. In the six 
years following 1876, 160,190 acres of school 
lands were sold. Inthe two years 1883 and 
1884, 267,173 acres were sold. I have no report 
later than 1884, as the reports are made only 
biennially. But, as nearly twice as much land 
was Sold in the two years last reported on as 
in the previous six years, it is reasonable to 
suppose that half a million acres or more have 
been sold inthe past two years. On Dec. 1. 
1884, there were under lease 953,638 acres, 
valued at $2.49 an acre, or, in the aggrevate, 
$2,375,744. The annual rental! was $160,919, or 
a little less than seven per cent. At the same 
time there had been sold and were being paid 
for 461,407 acres of land, which yielded six 
per cent, or $186,752, on the unpaid portion of 
the purchase nioney, $3,112,542. Money al- 
ready received from land sales is invested in 
securities that yield $84,585 a year, making a 
total revenue to the state from school lands 
of $182,256. 

Why should the state sell any of these 
lands? Obviously, ownership is not necessary 
to cultivation. In six years following 1876 the 
state leased 659,501 acres, and in two years 
following 1882 it leased 687,471, or a greater 
amount in two years than in the previous six. 
The commissioner of public lands and build- 
ings shows that since some little changes have 
been made in the laws, there is no trouble 
about collecting rents. Why should the stute 
retain these lands while they are worth less 
than $7 an acre, and individuals own them 
after they pass that figure? Who raises these 
“alue, and 
then to $17, and to more than $700, it is sufe 
to say, in the case of the town lots? The pio- 
neer who settles down on a quarter section of 
land in the middle of a wilderness, and who 
never acquites any neighbors will plow and 
reap many seasons befure he will see his land 
worth in the market $7 an acre, no mat- 
ter how carefully he may have cultivated 
it or what comfortable buildings he may have 
erected. But if other people follow him, if a 
community grows up around him, some men 
cultivating the soil, some selling goods, some 
carrying on the work of transportation, some 
working at trades, the land rises in value to 
seven dollars anacre, and seventy dollars, and 
it may be, seven thousand or seventy thou- 
sand dollars an acre; and if the rest of the 
community were industrious and prosperous 
and grew m numbers, this land would rise in 
value just as fast if its owner were a loafer 
or a tramp as it would if he were a hard- 
working and exemplary citizen. No matter 
to whom the law may assign the increased 
value of that land, the fact is plain and un- 
questionable that the value is created by the 
community in genera). In Nebraska it is the 
community that is enhancing the value of 
those school lands from possibly one dollar 
and twenty-five cents an acre to seven dol- 
lars. During this time the community gets its 
portion of what it has created, for it receives 
for the maintenance of its schools an income 
whose increase is proportioned to the in- 
creased valuation. But ut seven dollars an 
acre there is to be achange. The community 
is to go on increasing the value of these 
lands, but all the increased value is to gotoa 
relatively small number of individuals. The 
income from the lands will increase in the 
same ratio as its value, but it will not go to 
its creator, the community; it will goto the 
fortunate or the far-sighted person who 
bought, or whose ancestor bought, these lands 
at seven dollars an acre and calmly waited 
for other people to increase its value. As the 
community increases in size it will need in- 
creased school accommodations. If the land 
endowment were retained this increased 
accommodation would be provided by the 
increased revenue from the leased lands. 
But, the lands having been sold, the people 
will have to be taxed to raise the necessary 
money, and the tenants on those lands piven 
by the nation to the state for public purposes 
will have the pleasure of paying the private 
owners of the land its full commercial rental 
value, or what in Ireland is stigmatized as 
“rack rent,” and in addition thereto taxes to 
the state sufficient to build school houses ane 
employ teachers. Whereas, if the state were 
the landlord, it would use the rentals for 
educational purposes, and there would be nu 
tax, at least for school purposes. 

The consent of the general government 
might be necessary to enable the state to use 
a part of the income of these lands for other 
than educational purposes, but if the sehvols 
were amply provided for, this consent would 
probably be given. After deducting the lands 
already sold, the state owns some two anda 
half million acres of land, including non-edu- 
cational lands. Within a very few years these 
lands will average in value §20 an acre, 
amounting to $50,000,000 in all. The time is 
probably within sight when these lands will 
be worth $50 an acre, or $125,000,000 in all. A 
rental of 5 per cent on that—it is new nearly 
7 per cent—would yicld $6,250,000 a year 
probably much more than the schools would 
demand, and the excess would support the 
state government without the levy of a tax. 

Nebraska may well take warning froin the 
city of Chicago, which like a spendthrift. heir 
bartered a magnificent prospective income 
for a little prescnt spending-money. The 
sixteenth or school section of the old town of 
Chicago is bounded by State, Madison, Hal- 
stead “and Twelfth streets. It is a square 
mile in the heart of the great metropolis of 
the west. It was given by the nation whose 
property it was to the young municipality on 
whose enterprise and success its future value 
depended, to serve a great public purpose 
and supply that municipality with a revenue 
for the perpetual maintenance of common 
schools. With characteristic far-sichtedness 
for individual interests, but with the blindness 
of moles for the interests of the community, 
the city of Chicago scld one hundred and 
thirty-eight of the one hundred and forty-two 
blocks into which this tract was divided, in 
1833, for 3,619. Of the four blocks that 
were saved from the sale, two were saved not 
as investments, but as sites for school build- 
ings. The schools, however, have retired to 
quieter and cheaper neighborhoods, and these 
blocks are now covered by business buildings 
that yield a revenue to the school fund. One 

f the blocks is among the most valuable in 
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_revenue was provided without taxation. 


the city. It is bounded by State, Madison, 
Dearborn and Monroe,,streets, and among 
other expensive and handsome buildings that 
stand on it are the Chicago Tribune building 
and MeVicker’s theater. The ground rentals 
are, I believe, 6 per cent on the valuation 
assessed every ten years. Five years ago, 
when I had occasion to investigate the 
figures, this block was paying the school fund 

82,369 a year. So much of the school 
The 
one hundred and thirty-eight blocks that were 
sold for $88,619 can hardly be worth 
less than fifty million dollars now, and the 
additional value was created by the whole 
city of Chicago. But the revenue from the 
tract, which is estimated at three millions, 
does not go to the school fund or to any other 
public purpose. It goes to private individuals, 
and the school fund gets the interest on the 
$38,619. The present cost of the public school 
system is eleven or twelve hundred thousand 
doliars, and the total cost of the city govern- 
ment ahout four millions. The revenue from 
the school section would pay the total cost of 
the schools nearly three times over, and it 
would not fall very far short of supporting 
the entire city government without resort to 
taxation. But the public ownersbip of land, 
we are told, is socialistic, and so the people of 
Chicago are allowed the privilege of paying 
rent to private owners and taxes to the 
municipality, when the rent would abolish the 
taxes if it went to the municipality. 

Land has very generally been recognized 
as an endowment for the good of the com- 
munity in the early stages of the latter. 
It is when individual enterprise gets the 
better of the public good that the land 
becomes private property and taxation be- 
comes the chief end and aim of government. 
When the English conquered Bengal they 
found the land the property of the monarch— 
that is, the state. The rents were collected 
by zemindars, who kept a portion as their pay 
and turned the rest over to the state as its 
revenue. The rents were not excessive; land 
was hot ruck-rented, but its rental was based 
on the necessities of the monarch instead of 
on the maximum mercantile value of the land. 
The English came, with their accursed ideas 
of the threefold division of population into 
landlords, tenants and laborers, and prac- 
tically made the zemindars a present of the 
land on which they collected the state’s reve- 
nue—let them have for their private income 
almost the whole ground rent. Then they as- 
sessed taxes upon the impoverished peasantry 
for the support: of their government. It is 
hardly necessary to say that, the zemindars 
being now private landlords, their estates are 
generally rack-rented; while it is notorious 
that the peasantry are nearly taxed to death 
by the beneficent English officials, and taxa- 
tion has made even salt such a luxury that it 
is not uncommon for people and cattle to suf- 
fer in health for the want of it. A writer in 
the British Quarterly for last April shows that 
the zemindars are paying less than $15,000,000 
a year, the same amount that was agreed on 
a century ago with Lord Cornwallis, while 
they are squeezing $70,000,000 a year out of 
the ryots, and the Indian government has to 
wring the missing $55,000,000, or as much as it 
can get, out of the people by every device 
known to the most relentless tax gatherer. 

Japan has started in on the same road. In 
a report a few years ago Mr. Consul General 
Van Buren said: 

‘All the land of the empire was the em- 
peror’s. Through the shogun (tycoon) it was 
granted to the military favorites for the 
maintenance of the military power. These 
favorites leased it in small divisions to the 
farmers, who held it at the pleasure of the 
lessors. So long as the lessee paid the stipu- 
lated price in produce he was left undis- 
turbed. Such was the Jand tenure up to 1868. 
Since that time the feudal institutions have 
been abolished, the land tenure has been 
changed, and the land has been sold and is 
hel4 in fee simple. This great reform has in- 
tinitely bettered the condition of the farmer. 
About three-tenths of all tilled land is now in 
the possession of small proprietors, the bal- 
ance being held in larger divisions.” 

Seven-tenths of all the land in the empire 
was then in the private and absolute posses- 
sion of great landlords and held as large 
estates; and vet free trade in land had only 
been in operation thirteen years when this 
was written. 

The consul gencral should have given a lit- 
tle more study to the history of land owner- 
ship, or have waited longer for results to 
manifest themselves, before he was so confi- 
dent about the beueticial results. The fact 
that he states is that the land belonged under 
the old regime to the state; that it was leased 
to military chiefs, who paid for it by military 
services and reimbursed themselves by col- 
lecting rents from their sub-tenants, but the 
land was not rack-rented. Now the rents are 
to go to private parties, and the expense of: 
supporting the army will be met by the taxa- 
tion of the very peasants who pay rent to the 
private landlords. Japan isindeed becoming 
westernized; she has even borrowed Christian 
taxation. England knows the end of the 
road that Japan has just entered upon. At 
the Conquest, the land of England naturally 
became the property of the crown, which was 
the state. The crown made grants of land 
to nobles, but these grants were not in. fee; 
the nobles were only tenants, paying for their 
land with military services, and the nobles 
bad no right to bequeath their estates. They 
sublet to the small farmers, and so reimbursed 
themselves, but the net result to the com- 
munity was that the people did not pay rent 
and taxes; they paid rent which supported the 
military portion, at least, of the government. 
Several generations elapsed before the noble 
tenants of the crown were strong enough to 
exact the right of bequeathing their estates. 
This right had been denied before because the 
lands might pass by bequest fo women or in- 
valids, who could render no military 
service, and the land of the = na- 
tion was its military endowment. The 
invention of gunpowder revolutionized 
warfare and ushered in the era of standing 
armies. The feudal nobles and their retainers 
were no longer of value in war. The nobles 
were no longer able to pay rent for their es- 
tates in military services, so they no longer 
had any right to the estates; but they were in 
possession, not only of the estates but of the 
political powers of the nation, so they were 
not to be dislodged. An attempt was made 
to commute the “military services into a Jand 
tax that would probably have supported the 
British army, and so the nation’s land would 
still have served as an endowment for ma- 
tional defense. But the land holding nobles 
prevented this, and compromised on au land 
tax to the stute, which at the then valuation 
was pretty fair, but which was never to be 
increased, and it never has been. In the mean 
while population has increased; land values 
have increased; rents have increased; the 
land owners have large incomes for which 
they render no service to the state, and the 
tenants are permitted the exquisite luxury of 
paying the Jandlords rent for the state's land 
and taxes to the state to support the army. 
If the British government now received 
ground as originally assessed at four shillings 
in the pound of the rental, it would be able to 
remit nearly one-half of the taxes. But this 
assessinent gave the state, the natural and 
original owner, only one-fifth of the ground 
rents, While four-fifths went the landlords, 
who no longer rendered any service to 
the = state. Historically and equitably, 
therefore, the whole rental belongs to 
the state. If the state received it, it 
would be able to remit all taxes and reduce 
rents sixty per cent. A few hundred idle 
nobles and gentry would have to work for a 
living, and an industrious but for the most 
part poor people would tind al] the conditions 
of life vastly easier for them. The real question 
before Americans is not whether they will 
have a tenant class, but who the landlord 
class shall be. The tenant class is bere in 
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large proportions, in town and in country, and 
itis growing; the question is whether the peo- 
ple shall pay rent to private parties and taxes 
to the State, or rent to the state and no taxes. 
If the rentals were based on the necessities of 
the government, local and gencral, they 
would be low; if uhey were rented as hich as | 
possible, the state would have a revenue 
ample to enable it to undertake every public 
work, the desirability of which is conceded, 
but the expediency of which is denied so long 

as the money must be raised by taxation. In 
either event the community would come by its 
own, the increased value of land resulting 
from increased population. The actual users of 
the land would find the change beneficial, for 
they would not have to lock up large amounts 
of capital in land ownership. The emancipa- 
tion of the slaves impoverished only those 
southern owners who needed to sell 
and suddenly found they had _ nothing 
to sell. The actual employers found 
they could get Jaborers as cheaply as before, 
and without the necessity of investing a large 
capital in slaves. To the producing interests 
of the country the emancipation of the land 
would be equally beneficial. 

But this is socialism or something a great 
deal worse, we are told. Mr. Joha McDon- 
nell, an English lawyer, who wrote on the 
nationalization of land before Henry George 
did, remarks with great accuracy: ‘‘Social- 
ism is nothing other than what the majority 
of the moment ‘think society should not do, 
and what the minority of the moment think 
society should do.” 


Renl Estate Denters Cheerfal. 
Real Estate Record and Guide. 

Business prospects are not quite so good as 
they have been. There is less demand for 
iron and steel. The grain and cotton grow-. 
ers are discouraged by the low prices they 
get for their products, and then the labor 
strikes have so far failed, which has led to a 
Gisposition to economize on the part of the 
working classes) These various depressing 
incidents affect retail trade and decrease the 
consumptive demand for goods. The labor- 
ing people in this neighborhood lost heavily 
by the unsuccessful strikes against the coal 
roads and the shipping lines. Stocks have 
been depressed, but the market for securities 
looks better as the week closes. The most 
promising interest just now is real estate, All 
dealers in realty speak cheerfully of the 
prospects for the rest of the yeur. 


ALR EEES OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 

tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 
scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD,% Ann street, New 
York. 


LAND AND LABOR PARTY. 


ITIZENS OF OHIO WHO INDORSE 


the principles of the United Labor Party and de- 
sire to lend active ald Inthe great movement now be- 
ginning for the emancipation of labor are requested to 
communicate with 
SECRETARY HENRY GEORGE CLUB, 
238 Vine street, Cincinnati, 0. 
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PRINTING. 
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COMPANY (1A), 


@ and 49 Centre st., N. Y., 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 
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fe OADEMY OF MUSIC. 
TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 29, 
LECTURE BY 


REV. EDWARD M’GLYNN, D. D. 
Subject: 
“THE CROSS OF A NEW CRUSADE.” 
Admission, 50 cents; reserved seats, 3 cents 3 
cents extra. Family circle, 25 cents. 
Tickets now on sale at the box office. 


HOTELS. 
Or POINT COMFORT, 


VIRGINTA, 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


One hundred yards from Fort. Monroe argest fostisicas 
tion in America), where dally target practice;: guard 
mount and dress parade take place. Yerfect incuising: — 
and appolntments. Accommodates 1,000 guests, Turkish, 
Russian, electric, hot and cold sea and fresh water 
baths. Afternoon concerts and nightly hops, Pure 
‘ocean air, free from malaria and conducive to refresh- 
ing sleep. Average temperature for winter, 47 de 
grees. Only 10 hours from New York. Send for illu 
trated descriptive pamphlet and terms. 
F. N. PIKE, 
Manager. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Cask Bu. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
2280 Third avenue, cor. 12th street, 
New York. 


Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process i 
specialty. 
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ENRY GEORGE'S NEW BUOK, 
PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


ed 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


12mo.,. Cloth. P ih. Price, $1.50. 
OTHER WORKS BY TH THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Social Problems, me cloth” 

Paper... ccc. ce reens 
Property in Land, paper........cc.eeeces 
The Land Question, PAPEL. 2. cence ene ene 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-pald 
of price. 


HENRY GEORGE & CO., 25 Ann street, ‘New York. 


Joo OUT. 
N ACCOUNT OF THE 6 E GEORGE-HEWITT CAM 


By Louis F. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher. 
1 vol, paper covers. Price, 3 cents.. 


CONTENTS: 

CHAPTER. I: History of George’s.. nomination.—His 
letter to the labor conference.—The platform.-—The 
Chickering Hall meeting acidreased by Dr. Mo 

ynn, 

CHAPTER IL.: Formal nomination.—George’s speech 
of acceptance, 

‘ CHAPTER IIT.:. Nomination of Hewltt.—Hewitt’s: lat- 
ter to the “Saviors of Society.”—His speech as 
Cooper Union. 

| CHAPTER IV.: The correspondence between George 
and Hewitt, 

CHAPTER V.. Mr. George deciares. his position: and, an- 
swers questions at Chickering Hall. ; 


CHAPTER VI.:—Hewitt's Miscellaneous speeches. ° 

CHAPTER VII.: George’s meetings.and speeches, 

CHAPTER VIIL: Irving Hall. * 

CHAPTER IX.: Father McGlynn.—The O’Donohue- 
Preston correspondence.—Archbishop. Corrigan’s 
Pastoral.—George’s Reply. 

CHAPTER X.: The parade. 


CHAPTER XI: The election Official. canvass: of the 
rete by election districts.—eorge’s midnight 
eec ; 
CHAP ER XII.: Permancnt organization. 
CHAPTER XIIL: A review of the principles advocated 
by Henry George. 
Address HENRY GEORGE & Co., 
233 Ann street, New York... 
A. 


TO SECRETARIES 


OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


We have received an order tosend a copy of.“ PRO- 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every. trade and | 
labor organization that may wish to have It, up to the 
number vf one thousand. “A copy will. be accordingly 
forwarde:dt to the secretary of any labor orgunimzation or 
local assembly of the K. of L. on receipt of twelve cents. 
for postage. HENRY GEORGE, & Cov 


‘AX REFORMER. 


he first paper pubUshed in America. devoted to the 
advocacy of the principles of ‘Progress and Poverty.” 


Subscription, one year, with a copy of “Progress. and 
Poverty,” given free, 0 cents; with  Eroerear and Pav- 
erty” und “Social Problenis,"’ 55 cents. 

MM. UATTLE, 9 Spruce cSt. 
New York. 


1HE BOOK OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY—"The Story. of Labor.” The only 

Look ever published giving the history of the laborer ig 

ali lands and in allages.. Containing the most. compre ~ 

bensive colored plates. known. ilustrated. By sub- 

scription. only. Agents wanted. BR. S. PEALE & CO., 
251-259 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
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